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THE ALTRUIST IN CORDUROY. 


By H. V. Brown. 
I, 


S the much battered door in the high garden wall was opened 
—opened slowly, gently—and the undersized, deformed, 
rather singular-looking man dragged himself out in his limping 
painful way under the elms, a voice (not disagreeable in itself, yet 


terrible in its significance) called after him from the garden: “ Jacob 
Laur! Jacob Laur! come back an’ hear th’ rest; I’ve on’y told ye 
summat o’ th’ truth! Come back, lad, an’ hear it out like a man!” 
But Jacob did not go back; and the man shouting from the 
garden did actually arrive at the conclusion that he was a poor-hearted 
sort of chap not to be able to listen to the end of a story like that. 
The truth! all the truth! Jacob had heard enough. He had heard 
more than he felt he could bear to think of with any degree of manly 
self-possession while the eyes of men looked on him. So he stood 
out here alone, under the great sweeping arms of the elms that were 
almost like friendly things to him in his deep suffering, with two or 
three fire-like rays from the hot July sun thrown across his face and 
his bare head and his sadly-worn clothes, and all his mind absorbed 
in appalled and incoherent contemplation of this pitiless flood that 
had suddenly rushed down upon his life. It was said, indeed, in this 
smiling land of Teignbury that Jacob Laur’s mind was not a matter of 
any great moment either to himself or to the world at large ; yet a 
stranger passing just then through the solitude of the leafy canopy 
under which the rough-hewn dwarf was shrinking from the light, 
might have imagined, perceiving the expression of the man’s eyes 
(supposing he did not avert them, which he likely enough would have 
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done) and the eagerness of his rugged dark face, that he was not 
incapable of some sort of meditation alike on things seen and things 
unseen. ‘There was a kind of indefinable pathos in the simple fact 
of such a man’s existence. He did not seem to be wanted by any- 
body in the world—at times he did not seem to want himself. If he 
had been born in a town he would probably have been brutalised 
beyond all hope. But he had lived always with his face close to the 
breast of the Great Mother, and a widespread reputation for stupidity 
was the worst that had ever been urged against him by the people 
among whom he had spent his years ; and, to say truth, stupidity 
was considered no unpardonable sin in Teignbury. It was so very 
common. Nor had Jacob ever been harshly condemned on the 
score of his unmistakable plainness of feature, and his still more 
obvious ungainliness of body. His physical imperfections were 
acquiesced in almost reverentially by the country folk in that 
scattered neighbourhood, very much as they accepted the ugliness of 
the toad, the craftiness of the weasel, and the fact that some days 
were pleasant and some not, and some harvests good and some bad. 
When people with short memories were speaking of Jacob, and 
happened to forget his name, they might be sure of making his 
personality manifest by referring to him descriptively as the ugly man 
of Teignbury. And truly he was less than handsome. One of his 
shoulders was a good deal lower than the other : the right side of his 
ill-shapen body appeared to be partially paralysed ; his hands and 
feet were out of all reason; and his face, with its curiously ungrace- 
ful black beaid, its high cheek-bones, and dark bewildered-looking 
eyes, could hardly be said even remotely to suggest anything like 
an ideal dignity of manhood. 

There came the sound of laughter from the garden, and Jacob 
moved farther from the door in the wall. He usually seemed to walk 
with difficulty, though he was accounted a good workman ; but now 
his step was like the pained movement of some sorely wounded 
creature. Each ring of merriment from the garden had an effect 
upon him as of actual laceration of the flesh. Still, he did not hurry: 
he was a slow son of toil. When he got out from under the trees he 
came to a stile beside a small pond ; on the other side of the stile 
was a pathway leading through more trees, an irregular avenue. 
Some rabbits were scampering about this path: some of them frisked 
sound, cocked their ears, and stared saucily at Jacob ; and Jacob 
leaned slightly on the stile and watched them with a familiar sense of 
companionship. He had always claimed kinship with the animal 
creation—not that he ever said so, or even thought of anything so 
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pagan : still, the paganism, if paganism it be, was there, deep-rooted 
in his nature. There was something very solacing in the reflection 
that though men might make merry over this shameful thing that 
had happened, yet the creatures of wood and field would, at least, 
remain respectfully silent. He loved them all the more ever after for 
this consideration they showed him in his hour of suffering. 

But there came a noise like the growl of a dog in the pheasant 
cover south of the avenue, and the rabbits fled. The declining sun 
could send down his glory here, and there was the shine of it all 
upon the little stagnant pond. Floating on the water, its stem and 
half of its petals already sucked down, was a white rose ; evidently 
some one from the Hall had let it fall into the water while getting 
over the stile. The rose was lying close to the bank, and Jacob 
went down on his knees, took it from the water, shook it with friendly 
gentleness, and threw it upon the grass, where a passer-by would be 
likely to see it. As he was getting up from his knees the stable 
clock chimed six. “Tl go back and put on my coat and things,” 
Jacob Laur said to himself. The other men were hastening to the 
tool-house, but Jacob contrived to slip out his coat and hat without 
their seeing him. Then he limped home through the avenue and 
the fields. He lived with his widowed mother, and he was her only 
child. 

He washed himself with a great splashing noise in the garden 
behind their cottage ; then, having rubbed himself with a coarse 
towel until you might have supposed he was trying to get the skin off 
his face and arms, he sat down in silence with his mother at the tea- 
table. She was a very old and weary-looking mother. No one 
seemed to see much to admire in this bent and white-haired woman; 
yet her wrinkled sad face was a face of wonderful sweetness and 
beauty in Jacob’s eyes. And all that she was to him he was to her. 
He had always told her all his heart so far as he had been able to 
tell it ; and as they sat together at tea on this lovely July evening in 
the little sitting-room that was dearer to them than the pompof kings, 
with the sunshine on the low wall where hung the faded picture of a 
famous battle, the canary (a venerable and beloved creature also} 
making believe to sing in its big wicker cage at the open window, 
and the fragrance of the common flowers heavy upon the summer air, 
Jacob told his mother of the sorrow that had come upon him. She 
was a wise old woman, this labouring man’s mother, and very little it 
was that she had to say in reply. 

“Tt mayn’t be true, Jacob,” she said, regarding him with infinite 
compassion. For she knew perfectly well, and had known for weeks 
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past, that the story that had just reached Jacob’s ears was a dreadful 
fact. ‘Some folks has evil tongues when there’s no call to have 
’em,” she went on, the solar rays glorifying the white weariness of 
her face. “ Maggie was always a good girl in Teignbury, and her 
father and mother and all her friends afore her ; they was all born 
and bred here, and lived and died respectable. I can remember ’em 
years and years back, afore you was born, Jacob, an’ it seems ontrue 
to natur’ as she should forget her past. If I was you, I’d not judge 
her harsh, Jacob.” 

“No, no, I’m not seekin’ to judge her, mother. No, no.. 
no, no.” He shook his head as he sat looking out upon the shining 
green world ; then, as though speaking to himself, he said: ‘I'll 
go east when dusk sets in an’ ask her mother.” 

“ You’re not good friends wi’ her mother, Jacob.” 

“No ; I remember that. She’s not a pleasant-spoken woman: 
leastways not while I’m by. But she’s her mother—she ought to 
know the truth.” 

‘“‘ Mothers don’t allays like to speak the truth, Jacob.” 

“ Ay, I’ve not forgot that. But there’s no help for ’em sometimes; 
an’ when their daughters is in trouble it’s small comfort as false lies 
ll bring ’em.” He went on with his meal in an absent-minded 
way. When he had finished he began to get ready to set out. 

“T think as you’d best wait, as you said, till dusk, Jacob,” his 
mother said. 

“Tt’s wastin’ time,” he replied. “It'll be sundown when I get 
there.” ' 

“Nay, if you'll be advised by your mother, you'll wait, my lad. 
There’s mockers 7’ the village ; an’ it’s ill being laughed at when 
sorrow’s come t’ your door.” 

“ Yes, I'll wait a while,” Jacob said. 


II. 


HE left home, after all, before the sun went down. It was a walk 
of some three miles and a half to the somewhat secluded cottage 
in which Maggie Dell’s mother had lived during her widowhood. 
But the night was very pleasant. The air was so buoyant that when 
Jacoh got to the eastern end of the village he could distinctly hear 
the cries of the wild fowl high up amid the misty solitudes of the 
great Teignbury hills. 

He rested several times on the way, and it was nearing 
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nine o'clock when he reached his destination—a diminutive two- 
roomed dwelling that only became visible when he got close to it 
by reason of the grotesque mass of bushes and fruit and other trees 
which for years had kept up a brave struggle for breathing space ail 
round it. There were two queer little windows in front of Mrs. Dell’s 
abode, with an even queerer door between them ; and from one of 
these windows a faint light, which Jacob knew to be firelight, was 
shining. He went up to the window (there was only a narrow flower 
border before it) and looked in. A woman was sitting alone in the 
firelight in the room. ‘The shine from the grate was so feeble that 
Jacob could barely distinguish the outline of Mrs. Dell’s face. She 
looked back at him through the window, but made him no sign 
of welcome. He opened the door, without knocking, in his 
quiet, deliberate way, and went down the stone-floored passage 
between the two rooms. He said: “ Good-evening, Mrs. Dell,” 
with gentle courtesy, as he limped into the room where Maggie’s 
mother sat; but his salutation was not returned. Mrs. Dell 
remained seated, her back to her visitor, her face to the fire, her 
whole attitude expressive of protest against this intrusion. It was 
indeed in her heart to say: “‘Good-evening!’ Good-night, I 
should think, for decent folks!” but she decided that the 
more dignified course was to receive this ugly fellow with severe 
silence. 

She was softly rocking a cradle. Jacob had seen her so engaged 
on previous occasions when he had mustered up courage to visit 
the home of the merry-hearted, bright-eyed girl whose being seemed, 
by some mysterious process, to be infused in his own. The mistress 
of the Teignbury mill was another daughter of Mrs. Dell’s ; she was 
a Morris by marriage, and had been endowed with a large and 
tempestuous family, one or more of whom the grandmother usually 
took care of as a sort of company in her widowed loneliness. The 
children she took were generally the youngest, for the grown-up 
bairns found that they could not get on at all pleasantly with 
grandma. 

Jacob seated himself behind her, a little to her left, near to the 
cradle, the wooden canopy of which he now and then touched 
timidly and apparently unconsciously as he spoke. 

“*T’ve come to ask about Maggie, Mrs. Dell,” he began, in the tone 
of a reverent-minded man speaking of sacred things. He waited a 
minute or so to see if she would say anything that might prevent 
his uttering the word of her shame ; but Mrs. Dell did not speak : 
did not give the slightest indication that she was aware of his 
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presence. “I’m told,” he went on, holding his great hand above 
the head of the cradle, as though to protect or bless the babe there, 
‘*] was told this afternoon in the garden for the first time—I’ll tell 
you who it was as said it, if it’s false—that Maggie’s had a child since 
she’s been in service at Corborough. No... . I'll not believe it! 

But it’s talked about in the village, Mrs. Dell, and if there’s 
anybody in Teignbury as should know what’s true and what’s a lie 
about Maggie’s character it’s her own mother... an’ if you'll 
kindly tell me whether or no... for there’s pain an’ grief upon 
me, Mrs. Dell. . . .” 

She could scarcely hear his concluding words, but she quite 
understood his meaning. 

“ Well, I don’t know as you’ve a right to ask sich a question, 
Jacob Laur! But sin’ you ev’ asked—forgettin’ what the wise 
proverb says about folks mindin’ their own business !—well, it’s true 
as Maggie’s become a mother. I’ve not seen the child; I’ve not 
seen Her ; so you needn't worrit me an’ yourself askin’ no more 
questions !” ? 

And she turned her back upon him again, as though resolved not 
to discuss the painful subject. It did not, indeed, seem as if Jacob 
were going to ask any more questions. His outstretched hand had 
fallen on his knee ; there was that in his posture which seemed to 
tell of anguish too deep for words—and, to say truth, Jacob was at 
no time able to express his thoughts with much felicity. He sat as 
still and as silent as a stone for some minutes. Mrs. Dell continued 
to rock the cradle. But as the time went on, and Jacob did not 
speak, did not stir, she began to fidget in her chair, and at last 
glanced round at her visitor. His head was bowed; Mrs. Dell 
fancied for a moment that he had fallen asleep. 

“Well, Jacob Laur, there’s no call, as I can see, for you to sit 
there on other folks’ chairs as if you was a log o’ wood shaped 
summat like a man !” she said sharply. 

He raised his hand to his head ; he appeared to be giddy, or to 
have forgotten where he was. 

“‘ Ay, it’s great wickedness,” he said. But his voice was free 
from reproach. It was as though he had meant to say: “There’s 
been great wickedness—great wrong—poor Maggie ! poor Maggie!” 

“Well, you needn’t preach!” said Mrs. Dell. “It’s not your 
place ; an’ if that’s all you’ve come for, then you’re not welcome to 
stay !” 

“T’ll not trouble you long, Mrs. Dell. ... Have you been to 
Corborough to see Maggie since this happened ? ” 
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“ No, I hevn’t been to Corborough to see her, if you’d like to 
be inquisitive to know! She’s no more child o’ mine ; she’s made 
her bed wi’ her own sinfulness, an’ she’ll ha’ to lie on’t !” 

“ An’ has she not writ to you, Mrs. Dell ?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s writ often enough. She’s writ too often ; she 
sent a letter on’y this very mornin’. I expec’ she’s nothin’ else to do 
but waste stamps and writin’-paper—for she'll never get no letters 
answered from me.” 

“Would you mind lettin’ me see one o’ her letters—maybe the 
one she writ this morning?” Jacob said. 

“T’d be clever if I did! It’s i’ the fire—it’s dust an’ ashes by 
this time, I’m thinkin’. I put it i’ the fire wi’out readin’ it ; an’ 
that’s how I’ve served all the letters she’s took the pains to send sin’ 
she brought this disgrace upon me and herself.” 

“ How old is the child?” Jacob asked. 

** Near three months, I suppose. It’s no matter o’ mine ; I don’t 
care how old or how young it may be! It was born afore I know’d. 
Her sister, Mrs. Morris, as she’s disgraced wi* the rest o’ us, saw her 
in Corborough this week—it was Monday afternoon—in the High 
Street, an’ she said as she was comin’ home, as she couldn’t stay i’ her 
place ; but she’s thought better on’t—she knows, for I’ve sent her a 
message that I’ll never hev’ her wi’ that nameless child i’ my house ; 
never, never shall she darken my doors again !” 

“But is that behavin’ as a mother should to her own flesh an’ 
blood, Mrs. Dell?” 

She turned upon him indignantly. “ Well, whether it is or 
whether it isn’t, I’m not goin’ to argy the point wi’ you, Jacob Laur! 
I’m recollectin’ as you used to come about Maggie when she was at 


” 


home 

“ Ah, she was too young to leave home!” he broke in with a kind 
of sob. 

‘An’ that’s my business, if you don’t mind! But though you 
tried to court her, she gave you small encouragement, as far as I 
could see—so you’ve no call to feel ’grieved at what’s happened.” 

“It’s for Maggie’s sake,” he said. ‘Think o’ her future, Mrs. Dell 

think o’ the awful shadow on her life for ever . . . ay, for 
ever... i’ this world... i’ the next. . .” 

“T’ve a notion as you’d be wise t’ let the next world take care o’ 
itself, Jacob Laur,” Maggie’s mother said. “It’s profanity as you’re 
speakin’, an’ I’ll not hev’ the Lord’s name taken i’ vain i’ my house.” 

* But what’s to become o’ her, Mrs. Dell? . . . an’ you her 
mother! . . .” 
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“ She'll hev’ to shift for herself. I’m not responsible for her sin ; 
an’ I’m not goin’ to bear the consequences of it—I couldn’t if I 
would ; the Scriptur’ says plain, as them as commits sin must suffer 
for their sin.” 

“ Ay, I’ve read that i’ the Scriptur’,” Jacob said in a tone of 
piteous resignation. “But I’ve also read that we should bear one 
another’s burdens, as that’s the law o’ Christ.” 

“T tell you I’m not goin’ to argy,” Mrs. Dell replied, and looking 
down to see if the child were asleep, she stopped rocking the cradle, 
drew it cautiously into the middle of the hearth, and rose from her 
chair. “If you’ve no objection, Jacob Laur, I’d take it as a favour 
if you’d keep your eye on the child here while I run along to its 
mother for some lamp-oil. It’s only fair as she should let me hev’ 
some, for it’s onnatural t’ expec’ as I should provide her childer wi’ 
everything. You know the distance ; an’ I'll not stay when I get 
theré—I’ll be back as soon’s my legs ‘Il carry me. I'd ask you to 
go for me, but I want to speak to Mary.” She took a shawl from a 
drawer in an ancient piece of furniture in one corner of the room ; 
the fire had burned so low that when she was stooping down to the 
drawer Jacob could not see her at all. “If the child should happen 
to wake just tilt your toe to the cradle and give it a rock ; it’s. easy 
quieted by ’em as has some patience to show.” She drew the shawl 
over her head and shoulders, holding it under her chin with both 
hands, and left the house. The room was momentarily darkened 
still more : this was when Mrs. Dell was passing the window. Then 
Jacob heard the click of the iron catch on the gate, and after that 
the silence was profound. 


ITT. 


He would have waited there passively, submissively for hours. 
He had no care at all for time now ; one day would be like another 
day, and all the days of his life would be wrapt in shadow, and he 
would have Maggie’s sorrow with him until he went to his’ grave. 
So he continued to sit just where Maggie’s mother had left him ; 
much as might a faithful collie that had been bidden not to rise. 
He felt in a vague way that he was doing Maggie a little service. 

That was his uppermost, his absorbing thought—What can I do 
to help her now that the hand of affliction has been laid upon her so 
sorely? ‘That he had a right to reproach her never entered his mind. 
If he had such a right, he had no such will ; such of his reflections 
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as were intelligible were all in one direction: how to comfort her, 
how to befriend her not in word but in deed, how to redeem her to 
her mother’s love. 

This exquisite July night would never be quite dark ; but its 
beauty continued to ripen. Jacob, looking from the window, could 
only make out the outline of the great uncultivated bushes in the 
garden, as one may distinguish one cloud from another against the 
horizon in the radiance of the stars ona night when there is no 
moon. The bushes looked shadowy and unreal ; but then a good 
many things had seemed to fall from reality these last few hours. 
He was not sorry that the darkness. of the night was deepening ; in 
his heart he was thankful that it was so. It seemed to hide from the 
eyes of men something that had come into all the sky over Teignbury. 
“ Ah, if only this wickedness could be put away,” Jacob said to him- 
self ; “if some wonderful miracle, like as in the old times, was to 
happen, some manifestation o’ the compassion o’ the Lord... 
that she might raise her face again afore them as loved and trusted 
Msca 

Jacob Laur was not much of an idealist: yet fanciful ideas 
occasionally came into his head. Those fantastic shadowy bushes 
outlined against the dark purple sky exercised a strange fascination 
over his not very vivid imagination. He spent much of his vigil by 
the sleeping child looking out at them ; and at last he noticed with 
some surprise (for the night was a dead calm) that the tops of the 
bushes were moving. They moved once or twice, then were still ; 
then stirred again gently. Jacob stared out at them intently. Was 
the wind rising? Yes ; the wind must be rising, for there could not 
be a doubt that the bushes were swaying to and fro in the gloom. 
All at once Jacob heard the snapping of a branch at its joint—there 
was no deceiving his ears as to this sound; then the bush that 
was nearest to the window seemed to grow smaller—its branches 
were really being pushed aside; then a slight girlish figure came 
forth and stood before the window. It was Maggie—it was Maggie 
come home in the darkness and through the trees so that no eye 
should see her. She came close to the window, put her hand to her 
eyes, and peered in. Apparently she could see no one. ‘ Mother 

.” she whispered, her lips almost touching the pane, her left hand 
supporting her on the window-sill. Jacob did not stir. He sat with 
his hand to his side ; there was a fear upon him that his heart, after 
that first wild convulsion, had ceased to beat. “Mother . . . are you 
in, mother?” Maggie said. And Jacob marvelled at the firmness 
and composure of her voice. 
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He rose then and limped to the window. It occurred to him 
that something supernatural was happening ; like most men brought 
up with their faces to the earth, he was somewhat superstitious. He 
did not at once speak. When Maggie saw him she drew back a little 
from the window, and stood perfectly still looking at him. She could 
see his face better than he could see hers, and it frightened her—she 
had never supposed that his eyes could look like that. 

Maggie turned aside, as though about to go away; and then 
Jacob raised his hands as a signal to her to stay, and called out 
“* Maggie!” in a voice in which he meant to put a ring of welcome, 
though it was so low that the girl did not know that he had spoken to 
her. Sheappeared undecided, and Jacob called her by name again, 
this time so that she could hear. She stood facing him once more: 
““ Yes, Jacob, it’s me,” she said. “Is mother at home?” 

He went out into the pitch-dark passage and opened the door 
for her.. It was her own home, but it seemed to Jacob as though 
he were entertaining her. She stepped with strange rapidity into the 
passage, as though to escape from some one. Yet once she had got 
into the house, and after Jacob had shut the door, she remained in 
the passage—stood there in the darkness absolutely motionless, so 
far as Jacob could tell, for he could not see her in the least, and 
saying notaword. It was like the conduct of a girl who had lost her 
way, and was trying to remember where she was, where she had come 
from. Her child was not in her arms. 

“ Maggie,” Jacob said, “. . . you’ve come home, Maggie.” 

She sighed twice before speaking. ‘‘ Yes, Jacob,” she replied : 
but she did not even then go down the passage. “Is mother in, 
Jacob?” she added after a moment’s silence ; and Jacob knew from 
the sound of her voice that her face was turned from him. 

“No, Maggie. She’s gone west to your sister’s. I’m lookin’ 
after the . . . your mother asked me to stay in the house till she 
came back.” 

The girl sighed again: the deepest, strangest, most piteous sigh 
Jacob had ever heard from a human breast. Before either had 
spoken again, yet another sigh had broken from her; and then he 
knew that she was moving along the passage ; and then he heard 
her sighing again. 

“ Maggie! Maggie!” Jacob cried; “your heart’s breakin’, 
Maggie!” 
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IV. 


SHE went into the room in which the child of wedlock slept 
before the now smouldering fire. There was a dull red glow in the 
room, but it was hardly possible to see anything by this. It seemed 
to Jacob that, though still so slight, fragile, girl-like, Maggie had: 
grown taller and more woman-like since he had last seen her. Against 
the wall, just to the right of the door, was a wooden bench, and the 
girl sank down on this im an attitude of unutterable weariness. Jacob 
stood by the table regarding her im silence. It occurred to him that 
she was looking at the cradle before the fire, and so that she might 
not see it, and so revive painful memories, he put a chair between 
her and it (doing this with much cunning simplicity, he imagined, 
though Maggie knew well enough why he did it), and sat on the chair 
with his back to the cradle. But she said nothing. Her continued 
silence was incomprehensible to Jacob ; it appalled him ; it seemed 
to be the cloak of some deeper, darker mystery. Her sighs, that 
seemed to come forth from her very soul, meant so much ; yet all 
the meaning of them was a mystery. Why did she not weep if she 
were sorrowful? Why did she not speak to him that he might 
answer, and try to lighten the heavy burden of her care? 

She wept at last: wept so pitifully, so heartrendingly !—wept as 
Jacob had never heard, had never thought to hear, a woman weep. 
This was as they sat in the wan red light, in the hushed awe of their 
insupportable suffering ; and when the child in the cradle behind 
Jacob began to cry, Jacob put his hand to the cradle and rocked it 
softly, and almost at once the child’s crying ceased. But a loud, 
sudden, bitter sob had gone up; a sob that took possession of 
Jacob Laur’s being ; and the girl on the bench bowed her face 
nearly to her knees, and gave way to a convulsion of grief. Jacob, 
so far as words went, was not much of a comforter. ‘ Maggie! 
Maggie! . . . don’t cry like that, Maggie!” was all he could find to 
say ; and her weeping was so vehement that she did not hear him say 
even this. 

Jacob had a small pocket-lantern with him, and he lighted this 
and put it on the narrow black mantelshelf among the shining metal 
ornaments. Then he went to the window and drew down the blind. 
While he was doing this there was a slight movement in the room, 
and turning round to see what it was, he saw Maggie on her knees by 
the cradle. Her left arm was thrown over the wood head-covering, her 
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right elbow was resting on the edge of the cradle ; she was kissing 
the child and sobbing bitterly. “Truly her heart’s breakin’,” Jacob 
said to himself. He came back and stood near the cradle, and when 
Maggie looked up he saw her face clearly for the first time in the 
lantern-light. She did not look at him ; they were close together ; 
but he could tell that she was for the moment unconscious of his 
presence—that she was gazing far away at some object that might 
be in another world. She was as a girl partly bereft of her senses. 
And how old and careworn she looked! There was premature 
age on her sweet face ; her eyes, since they had looked on sin, had 
lost the bright, half-mischievous merriment that used to dance con- 
tinually in them. Jacob could not help recalling, even in this hour 
of bitter trial and humiliation, the winsome trick she had had (a 
trick that was just spiced with maidenly sauciness) of beginning to 
laugh whenever her eyes met his, which, however, had not of late 
been very frequent, for during her last days at home, when he had 
sought her out so that he might be thrilled and inspired by the 
radiant sweetness that seemed to shine from her presence, from all 
she did or said, from her every movement, from even the fun that 
she had been in the habit of making of him and his dog-like love for 
her, she had really declined to treat him seriously, and she had once 
(he remembered the words vividly enough now!) said to him in her 
laughing way: “ Jacob, there’s no use you hanging about as though 
I'd take any notice of you! You're not the kind of man I’m after for 
a husband. You're not my style of man in the least, Jacob; no, no, 
I'll only be satisfied wi’ a sweetheart that’s a man all up and down!” 
—the inference being, of course, that Jacob was not that kind of man, 
as, indeed, he was not exactly. But what a change now! She was 
like some goodly flower that in the morning had been fair to look 
upon, and before the night fell had been bruised and broken and 
laid low by a pitiless storm, or as one who had compressed a life’s 
sorrow into a few short hours. 

‘* Jacob,” she said, still kneeling by the cradle, still staring in that 
fixed insane way at the dark-yellow window-blind, “ Jacob, I must 
tell you what I’ve done. I’ve taken my child’s life. . . . Oh, Jacob, 
it was dead when I looked at it; I didn’t kill it—I didn’t take its 
life, Jacob. . . . Oh, I was out o’ my mind—I did it when I was out 
o’ my mind ; I’d never have done it else! . . .” 

She was silent again. -If the table had not been solid and strong, 
so that Jacob could lean against it, he would have sunk on his knees 
on the floor. 

“*Where’s mother, Jacob ?” 
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He did not reply ; he could not: he remembered that he had 
told her. 

“T can see the child where I put it in the hole in the wall... . 
Oh, Jacob, I’ve heard it crying ever since I left it there, and some- 
body’s been following me through the fields. . . ._ I couldn’t see him ; 
but I heard him calling to me to go back to the child.... But 
I couldn’t go back ; something made me run faster and faster 
from the place. . . . I did it because I lost my place ; they wouldn’t 
let me keep the child there. I didn’t know what to do with 
it, Jacob, for mother sent me word that I was never to darken 
her door again, an’ I didn’t know where to turn for shelter, 
for I’d no friends in Corborough as I could go to till I found 
another place. Jacob! I know I’m bad; I feel as God’s wrath 


has fallen on me. ... But they drove me out o’ my mind at the 
station ; many o’ them as was there, comin’ in by the same train, 
knew me... an’ knew what had happened. ... Oh, Jacob, I 


saw ’em pointin’ at me an’ whisperin’, as though I was lower than 
the lowest; an’ Mrs. Crale, when I was tryin’ to get away, cried, wi’ 
a laugh over my shoulder, ‘ Well,-Maygie, an’ how’s the baby?’ I 
had the child in my arms, an’ she tried to see its face, but I 
wouldn’t let her. ... Oh, everybody in the station must have 
heard that she was mockin’ me!... Everything was swimmin’ 
afore my eyes ; and if Susan Long hadn’t given me a mouthful o’ 
water, I’d never ha’ been able to get out o’ the waitin’-room, where 
I ran to hide myself. Then I started to walk home ; for I thought, 
if mother does turn me away from her door, then me an’ the 
child ’ll die by the roadside. But I hadn’t the heart to go through 
the village, so I went up by Pitbank and Longscar, and round by 
the Whinny Banks. ... ButI lost my way ; I didn’t know where I 
was ; it was gettin’ dark, an’ when I looked at the child, when I 
was crossin’ the wood bridge at the Whinny Banks, it was cold. . . 


cold as ice ; its eyes shut like as if it was sleepin’, Jacob.... I 
pressed it to my breast, an’ spoke to it, but it never opened its eyes, 
never moved ; I thought it must be dead. ... Then, asI sat wi’ 
it in my arms on a bank beside the hedge, something said to me, 
Couldn’t I go home wi’out the child? ... if it was dead... 
couldn’t I put it somewhere where it would never be found... 
seein’ as it was dead . .. an’ say to mother as I’d put it out to 


nurse ; then mother might relent, an’ take me in, if I was alone, an’ 
I’d begin a new life, and repent all my life what I’d done, an’ pray 
for the child . . . for it’s never been baptized, Jacob! ... Soas 
I walked along wi’ it, everything being so lonely, I came to a wall 
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. the wall, I think it was, where Neil Dow was found when he 
died sudden from his heart . . . an’ I went behind the wall, an’ 
found a hole an’ laid the child in there, an’ ran away . . . an’ ever 
since I’ve heard it crying, though it was quiet when I put it in the 
hole. . . . It was dead, Jacob ; I’m sure it was dead, and not sleepin’ 
only, Jacob!” She had sobbed out this confession convulsively. 
She was silent for a while: then she burst out again : ‘‘ Oh, Jacob, 
I hope as God ’ll not put my sins onthe child! I hope He'll 
remember as I’m to blame for its not being taken to baptism, an’ 
that the angels will take it to heaven for the sake o’ the Saviour as 
said that about little children !” 

She got up suddenly from her knees ; a strange self-possession 
had come to her all at once. Jacob’s manner terrified her. She 
thought he had been stricken with paralysis. There was a terrible 
contortion, too, in his face. He was like a man in his death agony. 
The attack did not, however, last many seconds, and then Jacob, 
steadying himself against the table, stood up before Maggie as 
straight and man-like as it was possible for him to stand, his intention 
evidently being to give her the impression that there was nothing the 
matter with him ; he even smiled upon her. Not till many years 
had passed was that smile obliterated from Maggie’s memory. 

‘* \WVhat’ll they do wi’ me, Jacob, if the child should be found ?” 

He cleared his throat in a way that might indicate that he had 
been seized with sudden hoarseness ; then he smiled again as he 
answered: ‘* Nay, Maggie, be sure o’ that—be sure they’ll find the 
child.” Then she fell at his feet as one without hope. And as 
she crouched in abject wretchedness on the floor, she wept, sobbing 
out Jacob’s name—only his name—as if he were her only hope, 
her only refuge now. There are secrets of the human heart too 
profoundly sacred for the eye of the stranger ; but it may be that in 
that moment of supreme bitterness there was equal suffering in the 
two hearts which beat in that little room. Jacob bent down and put 
his hands under Maggie’s arms, and kept them there a while rever- 
ently, as though to steady her shaking form. 

“‘ Don’t kneel like that, Maggie,” he said. ‘“ Raise your face, lass, 
and try to be brave. There'll be suffering for this ; yes, yes, there 
must be punishment ; but we'll bear it together. . . . Oh, raise your 
face, dear... . Maggie! Maggie! Maggie!” he cried with exceeding 
piteousness. 
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V. 


At length she looked up with swimming, distracted, swollen eyes, 
and something of self-possession was in her manner, though she still 
remained on her knees in a bent, remorseful position. 

‘“‘T can see as you're in the right, Jacob,” she said, speaking low 
from behind her hands as they covered her face. “If you'll go wi’ 
me to the police I'll give myself up, Jacob.” 

Another paroxysm seized her. 

“No, Maggie, it’s me as ’ll bear the punishment,” he said. 

She let her eyes wander to his face when he said this strange 
thing. 

‘“* You, Jacob?” she said with feeble wonderment. Her lips were 
apart, her swollen tongue slightly visible in her amazement at his 
words. She appeared more stupefied than ever. 

“ Ay, lass, somebody ’I] have to give an account for what’s been 
done. There’s never wrong-doin’, ye know, but what it’s to be 
answered for either to God or to man, an’ there’s a kind o’ wrong- 
doin’ as has to be answered for to both, an’ maybe man thinks more 
unmercifully o’ some sins than God Himself does. I donno if it’s 
allays right, the law as man has made ; but you can’t go behind it, 
right or wrong, Maggie.” 

“Then I'll atone ; I'll give myself up and take the punishment, 
Jacob.” 

But Jacob shook his head. He seemed to be deep in thought ; 
there was an unusual suggestion of resolution about his mouth—a 
weak mouth, one would have said, under ordinary circumstances. 
He went from the girl’s side, pulled out the topmost drawer in the 
dresser, and began to search for something. Maggie, still on her 
knees, edged herself up to the table and rested her elbows on it, her 
face framed in her hands, watching him. 

“ What is’t you’re looking for, Jacob?” 

“ Ah, here they be—it’s the writin’ things,” he replied, glancing 
back, and nodding to her kindly. He pushed the drawer in again 
and returned to the table, on one corner of which (it chanced to be 
the corner farthest from the kneeling girl) he placed with much 
deliberation a sheet of not very clean writing-paper, an envelope that 
had a grimy streak across its front, and a pen. Then he went on to 
the hearth. “I recollect as your mother keeps her ink on the 
mantel,” he said, almost cheerfully ; and, having found the ink-bottle, 
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he took his pocket-lantern also from the mantelshelf and put both on 
the table. After that he drew up a chair, seated himself thereon in 
quite a business-like fashion, and, first trying the pen on his large 
thumb-nail, began to write. He was not a very dexterous penman. 
It took him a long time to write the letter. Maggie knelt by the 
table observing every movement of the pen with a kind of awe. 
When the letter was at last completed it ran as follows : 

“ Dere Mrs. Dell this is to informe you as you dawter Maggy as 
cum home while you was gon west for the lamp oil what you said 
you was goin to fetche leaven me in charg of you dawter Mrs. 
Morrisses babbie when you was awa Maggy cum tothe windy an she 
had her child in her armes an was cri-in both the child an Maggy 
was cri-in an i lett em in an i hav tooke the child from her an gon 
awa with it an iff its fownd ded its me as is to blam an not Maggy 
for she cried bitter when I took it butt it was mor nor i cood bare the 
thot as the child shood be aliv an the punishment as to bare by the 
lawe for whats bin done its better that i shood Lare it nor Maggy 
shood be kep for ever out of her own home an fiom her own kitth 
and kinn with a pore namless child to bring up all her lif in sorrow 
an sham Jacob Laur.” 

Not having any blotting-paper, Jacob opened his lantern and 
dried this letter in the not very fierce heat of the burning wick. 
Then he enclosed it in the dirty envelope, and held his great hard 
hand on it until he supposed the gum (which, however, he had 
nearly licked off in his anxiety to fasten it securely) had had time to 
adhere. Then, having written Mrs. Dell’s name on the envelope in 
a bold hand, he put it in a conspicuous position before one of the 
metal ornaments on the mantelshelf. After that he heaved a weary 
sigh, and turned to Maggie. 

“‘ What’s that you’ve writ in the letter, Jacob?” the girl asked. 

‘Oh, it’s on’y about myself,” he answered. 

“ But what is’t you’ve writ, Jacob?” 

“Tt’s a private letter to your mother, Maggie. You've no call to 
be afeared o’ what’s in’t. No, no; it’s not writ i’ blame o’ you, 
Maggie.” 

‘But what have you writ ?” the girl persisted in a suspicious tone. 

He hesitated before answering again. Then, with an eager 
expression in his eyes, as one who was wrestling hard with his 
conscience, he said : “I’ve been writin’ to your mother to tell her as 
you’ve been home, an’ sayin’ as you’ve gone to Australay.” 

“Gone to Australay! me !—Jacob !” Maggie panted out. She 
looked awe-struck. Her elbows slipped from the table. 
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“You'll go to Australay, Maggie, won’t you, won’t you ?” Jacob 
said anxiously. “It’s best you should. There'll be suffering—ah, 
God knows how bitter it’ll be !—if you’re here when they find what 

. what’s been done. You'll go, Maggie, won’t you ?” 

She sank lower, with the palms of her hands on the floor. She 
did not answer him at once. She seemed stunned, thunderstruck. 

“ You'll go, Maggie, won’t you?” 

“Oh, Jacob, how can I? I’ve no money to take me away !” 

“T’ve thought o’ that,” he said quickly. “I’ve the money— 
enough ; more’n you'll want, dear ; an’ you’re welcome, welcome to it.” 

He approached her slowly, gently ; this dimly-lighted little 
room had become a hallowed place in his eyes. As he stood over 
her she bowed herself until her brow almost touched his feet. She 
had no word to say, but her grief was breaking forth again. So 
that her deep humiliation should not seem too terrible to her, if she 
should ever come to think of it, Jacob knelt down also, bending 
low his head even as she bent hers. 

“ Be o’ good comfort, Maggie,” he said in a steady, yet scarcely 
audible voice, and he just touched for a moment her bare head 
with his hand. “The Lord ’ll see you through this sore affliction 
that’s been laid upon you. Ay, ay, be sure o’ that, Maggie ; 
nothin’ can be surer than that. Men an’ women is oft harsh an’ 
onjust i’ their judgment o’ them as does wrong ; but whatever them 
as should love you and help you in your trouble may say or do, 
Maggie dear, He never looks wi’ a despisin’ eye on th’ broken an’ 
contrite heart.” 

‘But I’ve sinned, Jacob—I’ve sinned so as I can never expec’ 
pardon!” the girl sobbed. 

“ Ah, that’s not so, that’s not so, Maggie. Don’t never think 
that.” 

She was weeping so vehemently that he feared she would break 
down altogether and not be able to hasten away from the district. 
Moreover, he would have to hasten home for his little store of earn- 
ings ; and then she would have to walk to Great Teignbury station 
to catch the midnight express to London. After that she would have 
to fight her own way to some haven of refuge in a new land. So, 
saying, ‘‘ Come, be brave now ; yes, you’re goin’ to be very brave an’ 
womanly, I’m sure—for you must hurry away, you know, seein’ as 
your mother may be back at any minute,” he helped her to rise. She 
leaned a while, like the stricken creature she was, against his breast ; 
then, before he had suspected what she was going to do, she pressed 
his hand against her hot lips, and her tears fell fast upon it. 
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** Jacob, will you come wi’ me?” she murmured brokenly. “It’s 
so hard to go alone!” 

“No, Maggie, I can’t go wi’ you ; but I’ll see you again some 
day. Ah, I’ve faith i’ that—faith that we’ll meet again some day, 
somewhere, I donno where or how, Maggie.” 

**T should so like to see mother, Jacob, afore I go 

“No, no, no!” he cried, a kind of panic seizing him all at 
once. ‘Come, Maggie, come! ” 

He almost dragged her from the room. In the passage she 
suddenly broke from him, and ran back and kissed the sleeping 
child. She was like one demented for some time after leaving the 
house. 


” 





VI. 


WHEN Mrs. Dell returned she found the room in darkness. 
Thinking that Jacob might have fallen asleep, she called to him ; 
but, receiving no answer, she lighted the lamp and then saw that he 
was not there. Her grandchild was sleeping peacefully in its cradle ; 
the fire was out, the room cold. Mrs. Dell relieved her feelings 
by abusing Jacob “behind his back,” deciding also to give him a 
piece of her mind “ before his face” when next he came in her’way. 
“The ugly, heartless loon !” she said to herself. ‘* He’s as worthless 
as the ground he walks on.” 

It was not till the next morning that she found Jacob’s letter on 
the mantelshelf. it gave her what she frequently took occasion to 
speak of as “‘a terrible turn.” She carried it straightway to the 
police station, and half an hour later Jacob was arrested while at 
work in the garden, behind the high wall, under the elms. He was 
charged with wilful murder. 

“ Yes, I done it,” he said. And this was the only statement he 
ever made, except to admit that he had written the letter incriminat- 
ing himself. A search was made, and Maggie’s dead child was 
discovered under Jacob’s bed, nailed up in a roughly-made box, 
with some white flowers lying upon it, as though ready for burial. 
Jacob had been seen making the box at six o’clock that morning, 
and he had also been seen taking it home under his arm at break- 
fast time. The supposition was that he was waiting till nightfall 
to bury the child in his mother’s garden. He confessed afterwards 
that it had occurred to him that Mrs. Dell might, to save Maggie’s 
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name from being brought shamefully before the world, have re- 
mained silent with regard to the letter. 

He was duly put on his trial for murder. The jury, however, 
much to the public surprise, reduced the charge to manslaughter, 
and Jacob was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 


VIL. 


Ir was not until the spring of last year that Jacob Laur was again 
seen in Teignbury. 

One night, soon after darkness had set in, Mr. Medd, a fluent- 
tongued, well-intentioned man who had set up as preacher in the 
village on his own account, was summoned to his door by just such 
a timid, hesitating knock as a child might give. 

“Jacob Laur!” the preacher exclaimed, opening his eyes very 
wide after he had opened the door. 

“* Ay, it’s me, Mr. Medd. I’ve walked up from Great Teignbury. 
I’m goin’ on home. But as I was passin’ I recollec’d as you’d been 
my friend when a friend was needed i’ the day o’ trouble, an’ I took 
the liberty o’ callin’ to ask how you and Mrs. Medd was.” 

“Come in, Jacob! come in, come in,” the preacher said. He 
took Jacob into his best room, and Mrs. Medd gave him such a 
welcome as caused his power of speech to forsake him for a time. 
Then, as the preacher chatted to him cheerfully, the preacher’s wife 
spread such a supper as Jacob may have dreamed of, but had not set 
eyes on for many a year. He Icoked colder, this man from penal 
servitude ; yet not older than seemed natural in the time that had 
passed. ‘There was a deeper seriousness in his manner, and a some- 
what unhealthy pallor had taken the place of the former sunburn of 
his face. But he did not at all look the broken-down creature certain 
pitying souls had imagined him. Nay, the preacher even fancied he 
detected a suggestion of something like happiness—of quiet content- 
ment and peace in his face, such as one may see in the face of a 
humble-minded man who is congratulating himself silently and with- 
out vanity on the performance of a hard day’s work. Mrs. Medd 
perceived this too, and wondered at it. The good woman marvelled 
also (though she remained discreetly silent on the point) to see Jacob 
come back after all these years wearing the same faded brown coat 
and waistcoat, and the same coarse corduroy trousers, which he had 
worn at his trial. He was not allowed to speak much until he had 


made a sound supper. The good people of the house talked to him 
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gaily meanwhile, giving him such news as came to their memory, 
but studiously suppressing everytaing that might give him pain. When 
the meal was at an end, Mrs. Medd was about to leave the two men 
alone, but Jacob said, “I’d look upon it as a kindness to’rd me, 
Mrs. Medd, if you’d bide a while an’ speak wi’ me. It’s a comfort 
t’ hear a woman’s voice again,” he added, with shining eyes. So 
the candles were put on the mantelshelf, and they gathered round 
the fire. 

“T’ve heard,” Jacob said, “as Maggie Dell’s been accusin’ herself 
o’ doin’ away wi’ her child. I heard it in the prison. . . . Maggie 
writ t’ tell me. . . .”. He stopped speaking ; he appeared to be at 
a loss to express himself. ‘Of course, Mrs. Medd, you an’ the 
preacher knows as she done this t’ screen me. . . .” 

“Oh, we all knew that, Jacob,” Mr. Medd said. ‘“ Everybody 
knew what her motive was.” 

“Tt’s not got her into no trouble?” Jacob said, looking up 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no ; oh, no!” 

“It was a noble thing for the poor girl to do,” Mrs. Medd said. 
“It was wrong to say what was not true—yes, it was wrong; but 
nobody blamed her for saying it, and I’m sure there was many as 
praised her for it. But she’d never list to their praise ; she always 
put ’em off, and maintained as she was speaking only the truth. It 
was near a year after you was . . . was sent away that she came 
home again from Queensland, where, as everybody could see plain 
enough, she went so as they shouldn’t be able to call her as a witness 
against you on the trial day, though she’s always denied that that was 
why she left. I saw her soon after she came back, and I never saw 
a girl so stricken, so bowed down wi’ grief as that poor girl was. She 
went about like a creature out of her senses ; and she went to the 
police and made what she called her confession, though, of course, 
they never believed a word what she said ; they could hardly get 
her to leave the police station. And then she wrote many letters 
to London ; to the Home Office, I think, she sent them, and I’ve 
heard as she even wrote to the Queen, saying as an innocent man 
was in prison, and saying as she was guilty. But the authorities 
don’t ever seem to have treated her story seriously—as was only 
right, though she thought she was doing all for the best,” concluded 
Mrs. Medd. 

“She tried to make a martyr of herself for your sake,” the 
preacher said. 

“ Ay, I’ve know’d that ; an’ it’s grateful news, hearin’ this,” Jacob 
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murmured. It was as though he were speaking to himself. As he 
sat silent, with bent head and downcast eyes, the candlelight shone 
on his face ; and it was either this pleasant radiance, or some myste- 
rious light from within, that glorified his rough features and made him 
appear almost beautiful to the preacher’s wife. 

“ I suppose you knuw as Maggie’s mother’s dead and gone long 
since?” Mrs. Medd said kindly. “She died soon after Maggie 
returned home, and Maggie’s been staying with your mother since then. 
Ah, she’s been a true daughter to your poor mother, Jacob, if ever 
woman had a true daughter in this world. Yes, a brave girl is Maggie 
Dell. She’s worked for your mother night and day—never a penny 
of charity has she let your mother need ; she’s given her all her love 
and all her time, and the comfort she has been to her is wonder- 
ful and beautiful to see.” 

“ Ay, ay, I’ve know’d that, Mrs. Medd, I’ve know’d that, an’ a 
great peace it’s brought to my heart. Maggie has writ to me regular 
sin’ I’ve been away ; an’ mother she allays writ a word or two o’ her 
own at the end, though mother’s no great skill in writin’, as you may 
remember, Mrs. Medd; an’ gen’r'ly it was on’y t’ write in a kiss wi’ her 
own hand, but sometimes she wrote a text o’ Scriptur’, an’ sometimes 
all she writ was, ‘God bless my pore boy ’—ay, an’ I’ve never doubted 
as He has blessed an’ kep’ me, Mrs. Medd ; I’m sure, I’ve allays 
felt sure o’ that.” 

“ And Maggie is very much respected and looked up to in the 
village,’ Mrs. Medd went on to say, not feeling at all ashamed of 
the tears that were rolling down her cheeks. ‘“ Nobody has an ill 
word to say against her-—nobody. She’s had more than one good 
offer of marriage ; but she says she'll never marry, though I’ve a 
notion she may change her mind now you’ve come home again, 
Jacob ; and I’ve heard your old master say as he'll be glad to give 
you work again if you ask him for it. Why, it was only last week, 
when I was thinking of you, that I said to Maggie—I’ve often been 
to see her ; she’s so sweet and modest in her ways it’s a blessing to 
go to her for an hour in the afternoon—and I said, speaking as if in 
fun, though I really was in earnest, ‘ What’ll I buf you for a wedding 
gift, some day, Maggie?’ but she wouldn’t answer in words, and 
when I said, ‘ Well, I’ll wait and ask Jacob,’ then the poor lass burst 
into tears, and I felt sorry as I’d spoken.” 

They scarcely caught what it was that Jacob said in reply to this. 
“Tm thankful . . . your kindness . . . Mrs. Medd.” 
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VIII. 


HE went round by the old mill and the fir plantation to get home. 
By this road he was less likely to meet anyone than he would have 
been had he made his way by the more direct course through the 
village. It was still early in the night, and the villagers were sure to 
be about. 

His mental faculties seemed to grow suddenly stagnant, and he 
scarcely thought of anything during that dream-like journey to the 
littie cottage on the cleared space among the trees on the slope of 
the hill. He rested several times before he got there. Not that 
he felt physically tired ; yet there was a strange weakness upon him. 
“‘T suppose it’s the spring weather,” he said to himself ; “I allays did 
feel onfit i’ the spring.” 

But he got to the cottage at last. A bright light was shining 
from the window of the room in which Jacob had sat with his mother 
that evening on which he had heard of Maggie’s affliction. He 
stepped in softly among the flowers (the garden seemed to be in 
beautiful order) and stood by the window to listen, for he was at a 
Joss to understand the lack of courage from which he suffered. Some 
one was reading in the room. It was Maggie reading to his mother. 
Jacob’s heart seemed as though it must burst within him as he crept 
close up to the window and listened to that dear voice once more. 
And these are the words which he heard Maggie read : 

“* And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou 
this woman? JT entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for 
my feet: but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since 
the time I came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil 
thou didst not anoint: but this woman hath anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are,many, are for- 
given ; for she loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven.” 

But Maggie stopped reading suddenly. 

“Did you hear that, Maggie ?” Jacob’s mother said. 

“T thought I heard a noise at the window, mother,” Maggie 
replied. “I'll see if there’s anybody there.” 

“ Oh, if it should be Jacob !” the listening man heard his mother 
say. 

The blind was pulled aside ; a bright light shone forth. But 
Jacob was not at the window. He wassoftly opening the door of 
the old home. 





























A SPRIG OF THE HOUSE OF 
AUSTRIA. 


O dead and gone human visage looms so clearly through the 

mist of ages as that strange lymphatic face of Philip IV., 

which the genius of Velazquez delighted to portray from youth to 
age. The smooth-faced stripling in hunting dress, with his fair pink 
and white complexion, his lank yellow hair, and his great mumbling 
Austrian mouth, shows more plainly on canvas than he could have 
done whilst alive, how weak of will and how potent of passion he 
was, how easily he would be led by the overbearing Count Duke of 
Olivares to sacrifice all else for splendid shows and sensuous indul- 
gence ; how his vanity would be flattered by poets, painters, and 
players, whilst the world-wide empire of his fathers was crumbling to 
nothingness beneath his sway, and his vassals were being robbed of 
their last maravedi to pay for the frenzy of waste and prodigality 
with which Charles Stuart was entertained or a royal wedding 
celebrated. ‘Thenceforward, through his fastuous prime, stately 
and splendid in his black satin and gold, to the time when, old 
and disappointed, with forty years of disastrous domination, the 
rheumy eyes drawn and haggard, but the head still erect, haughty 
and unapproachable in its reserve, the great painter tells the King’s 
~ story better than any pen could write it. There is something not 
unloveable in the shy weak poetic face ; and one can pity the lad with 
such a countenance who found himself the greatest king on earth at 
the age of sixteen, surrounded by fawning flatterers and greedy blood- 
suckers who plunged him into a vortex of dissipation before his 
father’s body was cold in the marble sarcophagus at the Escurial. 
The old man’s face, too, cold and repellent as it is, shocking as are 
the ravages that time and self-indulgence have stamped upon it, 
has yet in it an almost plaintive despair that explains those terrible 
broken-hearted letters in which the King, icy and undemonstrative 
as he was, poured out his agony and sorrow undisguised for years 
to the only person in the wide world he trusted, the nun Maria de 
Agreda. His long reign, which saw the ruin of the Spanish power 
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witnessed also the most splendid epoch of Spanish art and literature, 
the golden age of the Spanish stage, and a wasteful prodigality of 
magnificence in the court such as, with the exception of that dis- 
played by Philip’s son-in-law the roi soleil, the world has never seen 
equalled. The Elizabethan age in England may have approached 
it in literary strength, although even that cannot show such a 
galaxy as Lope de Vega, Calderon, Velazquez, Murillo, Tirso de 
Molina, Moreto, Quevedo, Guevara, Montalvan, and their host of 
imitators. The history of the reign has never yet been adequately 
or even fairly written. Isolated portions and detached incidents 
or personalities have been dealt with, and stray fragments now and 
again bring vivid pictures of the sumptuous court before us. Spanish 
writers, of late years particularly, are fond of dwelling with micro- 
scopic minuteness on the incidents and adventures of the time that 
happened at particular spots in the capital ; but the topographical- 
historical style, first introduced by Mesonero Romanos, and now 
so popular, pleasant reading as it is, does not attempt to do more 
than amuse, by presenting romantic and detached pictures of 
a bygone age, and all that can be claimed by the writers is that 
materials are gradually being collected and brought to light by them 
from contemporary sources which will be invaluable to the future 
serious historian of the reign. The British Museum contains many 
hundreds of unpublished manuscripts bearing upon the subject ; 
copies of official documents, letters, and “relations,” from Philip’s 
court, petitions and statements of grievance addressed to the King, 
and vast collections of miscellaneous papers in Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French, most of which have not yet been consulted for historical 
purposes. Amongst a great mass of rather dry official documents 
of the period, most of them copies, I recently came across a small 
compact group of papers, all originals, which tells a curious plaintive 
little story, nakedly enough it is true, but not without a pathos of its 
own. There is nothing historically important in it, or m the fact 
that it discloses, probably for the first time since it happened, but a 
quaint side-light is thrown by some of the documents on the way in 
which court intrigue was conducted, and also, curiously enough, 
on the opinion of the highest authorities of those times, as to the 
best way of bringing up a child, by which it will be seen that, 
allowing for difference of climate and national habits, no great change 
has taken place in this respect in the two centuries and a half that 
have passed since the papers were penned. 

Philip had succeeded to the throne on the death of his father in 
March, 1621. He was only sixteen, and Olivares at once plunged 
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him into such distractions as the then most dissolute capital in 
Europe could afford. By a strange coincidence the paper in the 
Museum (Egerton MSS., 329) which precedes the group of which I 
wish to speak is a lengthy and solemn letter, dated only a few weeks 
after the young King’s accession, addressed to the Count Duke by 
the Archbishop of Granada, remonstrating with the all-powerful 
favourite for taking the boy king out inthe street at night. ‘ People,” 
he says, “are gossiping about it all over Madrid, and things are being 
said which add little to the sovereign’s credit or dignity.” Madrid 
even now is fond of scandal, but in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, isolated from the world as was the capital of the Spains, its 
one absorbing pursuit from morn till night was tittle-tattle, and the 
long raised walk by the side wall of the church of St. Philip, fronting 
the Ofate palace in the Calle Mayor, was a recognised exchange for 
the scandalmongers. The Archbishop says, in his bold and out- 
spoken letter, that not only have these people begun to whisper 
things that were better unsaid, but the example shown by the King 
and his Minister in scouring the streets, in search of adventure, is a 
bad one for the people at large, and he reminds Olivares of the 
anxiety of the late King on this very account, and his dread that his 
heir was already before his death being inducted into dissipation. 
The answer to the bold prelate’s remonstrance is just such as might 
be expected from the insolent favourite. He tells him in effect that 
he is an impertinent meddler and ought to be ashamed, with his rank, 
and at his age, to trouble him with the vulgar gossip of the street. 
The King, he tells him, is 16, and he (Olivares) is 34, and it is not to 
be expected that they are to be kept in darkness as to what is done 
in the worid. It is good that the King should see all phases of life, 
bad as well as good. He, Olivares, never trusts him with anyone 
else, and the favourite finishes his answer by a scarcely veiled threat 
that if the Archbishop does not mind his own business, worse may 
befall him. No doubt the prelate took the warning, for Olivares was 
not scrupulous, and had a short and secret way with those who 
incurred his displeasure. 

The small group of original papers coming after this begins with 
a memorandum unsigned, but evidently written by Olivares to the 
King some nine years subsequently, namely, early in the summer of 
1630. It says that it is high time that measures should be taken at 
once to put a boy, whose name is not given, out of the way, as he is 
now four years old, and it is of great importance that he should be 
concealed, and all communication broken off between him and the 
people with whom he has heen. The writer goes on to say that he 
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has considered deeply how this is to be done, and that there are 
objections to be found in every solution that presents itself, but he 
thinks on the whole the best way will be to entrust him secretly to 
the care of a gentleman of his acquaintance named Don Juan Isassi 
Ydiaquez, who lives at Salamanca. He is a person of education, 
has travelled all over Europe, and could bring the lad up as his own. 
It will be necessary to see this gentleman first, and the writer pro- 
poses to summon him to court without telling him the reason, so that 
“your Majesty” may see him and then decide for the best. Across 
this document is written in Philip’s uncertain poetic hand: ‘It 
appears very necessary that something should be done in this matter 
and I approve of what you suggest. P.” 

Presumably Ydiaquez was sent for and approved of, as the next 
document in the series is of a much more formal character, being a 
notarial deed drawn up by the Secretary of State, Geronimo de 
Villanueva as prothonotary of the Kingdom, who was with the excep- 
tion of Olivares the principal confidant of Philip’s intrigues.'' This 


’ He was with difficulty rescued from the direst vengeance of the Inquisition a 
few years afterwards in consequence of his too ready co-operation in the King’s 
amorous tendencies. Don Geronimo was patron of the convent of San Placido» 
next door to his own house in the Calle de la Madera in Madrid, and had inflamed 
the King’s mind with stories of a very beautiful nun who was an inmate of the 
convent. Philip and his favourite, the Count Duke, insisted upon seeing this 
paragon of loveliness, and Don Geronimo, exerting his authority as patron, pro- 
cured them entrance in disguise to the parlour, where, as was to be expected, his 
Catholic Majesty fell violently in love with the beautiful nun. The interviews in 
the parlour were constant, but, with the grating between the King and his flame, 
unsatisfactory, and, by dint of bribes and threats, Don Geronimo managed to 
break a passage from the cellars of his own house into the vaults of the convent, 
by means of which, notwithstanding the prayers, the entreaties, and appeals of 
the Abbess, the King was introduced into the cell of the unfortunate nun, with 
whom he was enamoured. He found her laid out as if she were a corpse, sur- 
rounded with lighted tapers, with a great crucifix by her side, but not even this 
availed, and the sacrilegious amours continued so long that the news reached the 
ever open ears of the Holy Office. The Grand Inquisitor, a Dominican friar 
called Antonio de Sotomayor, Archbishop of Damascus, privately took the King 
to task, and obtained a promise that the offence should cease. Don Geronimo 
was seized by the officers of the Inquisition (August 30, 1644) and taken to Toledo, 
where he was acccused of sacrilege and other heinous crimes against the faith. 
The evidence was full and conclusive, and Don Geronimo’s life was trembling in 
the balance, when the Count Duke boldly went to the Grand Inquisitor one night 
with two signed royal decrees in his hands, one giving the Archbishop 12,000 ducats 
a year for life on condition of his resignation of the Grand Inquisitorship, and the 
other depriving him of all his temporalities, and banishing him for ever from all 
the dominions of his Catholic Majesty. The Grand Inquisitor naturally chose 
the former, and resigned next morning. Pressure was put on Pope Urban VIII. 
by the Spanish Ambassador, and very shortly an order arrived from Rome that 
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deed, dated June 1, 1631, recites that his Excellency Don Gaspar 
de Guzman, Count of Olivares, Duke of San Lucar, Grand 
Councillor of the Indies, Councillor of State, and Master of the 
Horse, delivers a boy named Francisco Fernando, aged over four 
years, to Don Juan Isassi Ydiaquez, this boy being the person referred 
to, but not named in his Majesty’s warrant under his sign manual 
addressed to Don Juan Isassi, and countersigned, and delivered to 
him by the Secretary of State. The deed directs that Don Juan is 
to bring up the boy and educate him in conformity with the instruc- 
tions to be given to him by the Count Duke, by his Majesty’s orders, 
and Don Juan himself undertakes in the deed to deliver up the 
person of the said Don Francisco Fernando when required, and to 
obey implicitly in all things the directions of the Count Duke with 
regard tohim. He promises to bring him up and rear him as he is 
ordered to do in the royal warrant. The deed is signed by the 
Count Duke, Isassi, the King’s secretary, Carnero, and two servants, 
and is attested in notarial form by Villanueva, as prothonotary of the 
Kingdom. 

Then comes the King’s warrant under Philip’s own sign manual 
in the fine old Spanish form : 

“The King—Don Juan Isassi Ydiaquez. ‘The Count Duke will 
deliver to you a boy in whose education and virtuous bringing up 
you will serve me well and with absolute secrecy, following therein 
all the orders given to you by the Count Duke.—I, the King.” 
the whole of the documents and evidence in the case were to be sealed up and 
sent ina box by a messenger of the Holy Office to His Holiness himself for 
decision. The messenger chosen was one of the Inquisition notaries called 
Alfonso Paredes. The Count Duke, under various pretexts, delayed this man’s 
departure for some weeks, and in the meanwhile had good portraits of him painted 
and sent by special messengers to all the ports in Italy where he was likely to 
land, and orders were sent to the Spanish agents to capture him at all risks. On 
the night of his arrival at Genoa, by the connivance of the authorities, he was 
seized, gagged, and carried off to Naples, where he was imprisoned for the rest of 
his life, condemned to perpetual silence on pain of instant death. The box of 
papers that he bore was sent privately to the King, who with Olivares burnt 
the contents without even opening the packet. The new Grand Inquisitor, who was 
a creature of the Queen, a Benedictine monk, named Diego de Arce, was not to 
be entirely balked, and although no evidence now existed, he had the prothonotary 
Don Geronimo Villanueva. brought from his prison in Toledo, where he had 
languished for two years, and placed before the tribunal of the Inquisition. He 
was stripped of his arms, accoutrements, insignia of rank and outer clothing, and 
sat upon a plain low wooden stool, and then, without any evidence being given or 
statement of specific offence, was condemned for irreligion, sacrilege, superstition, 
and other enormities, and, by the mercy of the Holy Office, was absolved from all 
this on condition that he fasted every Friday for a year, never again entered the 
convent, and gave 2,000 ducats to the poor through the monks of Atocha. 
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It is clear that this Don Francisco Fernando was no ordinary 
babe of four to require the personal attention of all these high and 
mighty gentlemen in sending him to school. Philip had one child 
by his wife at this time, the chubby youngster Don Baltasar, who for 
all time will prance on his stout bay cob on the canvas of Velazquez, 
and only the year previous, in 1629, there had been born to the king 
by the beautiful actress, Maria Calderon, the idol of the Spanish 
stage, a boy who, in the fulness of time was to become that second 
great Don John of Austria, the last virile man of his race ; but Don 
Francisco Fernando was the first-born, and apparently his mother 
was of far superior social rank to the jaunty ‘‘ Calderona,” so that he 
was no doubt, baby as he was, destined for great things. The in- 
structions given by the Count Duke to Don Juan Isassi with regard 
to the care of his charge are minute to the last degree, and reflect 
in every line the great importance that is attached to the identifica- 
tion of the child. The long document begins by saying that the boy 
delivered to Don Juan is the illegitimate son of the king by the 
daughter of a gentleman, and was born in the house of his grand- 
parents, between eleven and twelve at night, on May 15, 1626. 
Don Francisco Eraso, Count of Humanes, took the midwife, and 
was present at the birth ; conveying the infant as soon as it was 
born to the house of Don Baltasar de Alamos y Barrientos, Coun- 
cillor of the Treasury, where a nurse was awaiting him, and the child 
had there remained until its delivery to Don Juan. After impres- 
sing upon Don Juan the need for the most exquisite care to be taken 
of the child’s life and health, and arranging for the nurses and doctor 
who have had the care of him to accompany him to Salamanca for 
the first few months of the change, the Count Duke instructs Don 
Juan to seek a good doctor to be kept at hand permanently, who is 
not to be told who the boy is unless his services are required, and 
in the meanwhile is to receive a good salary. ‘His Majesty,” says 
Olivares, ‘‘ has confided this care to me, and I depend upon you to 
carry out the task.” First of all the child was to be well taught in 
religion and morality ; secondly, on no account was he to learn who 
he was, and if his attendants have already told him incautiously he is 
to be allowed to forget it, and “ neither by word or behaviour is he 
to be made to think that he is not an ordinary person” ; thirdly, he 
is to be taught polite learning and languages, particularly Italian and 
French, to dance, fence, and play tennis, and, when he is a little 
older, to ride. He is to be treated familiarly and without ceremony, 
and “in short, to be educated and brought up with the virtues and 
nobleness of royalty, and the study, modesty, knowledge, and tem- 
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perance of a private person.” Don Juan is to send a weekly report 
to the Count Duke through his secretary Carreras, but to take care 
that this is done with the utmost secrecy, and on no account is the 
child to be shown to anyone without a written order. As secrecy is 
of the first importance, five hundred (ducats?) a month only are 
ordered to be paid, besides the doctor’s fees, and Don Juan is to 
devise some means for the secret payment of this sum. A coach is 
to be secretly got ready to meet the Count Duke and the child on 
the night and at the place which may be appointed for the delivery ; 
and then, after another urgent injunction of secrecy and care of the 
child’s religious instruction, and a fervent prayer that God will give 
to the little one “all the happiness, spiritual and temporal, which He 
will see is necessary and good for the realm,” the proud favourite 
signs himself simply Gaspar de Guzman. The hidalgo of Salamanca 
appears to have been quite overwhelmed at the honour done him 
by the charge of so important a person, and his ceremonious and 
verbose letter of thanks to the Count Duke needed hardly to be 
prefaced by the prayer that his patron will not attribute his laconic 
speech to the proverbial taciturnity of his countrymen, but rather to 
his confusion at the greatness of the honour done him by his Majesty, 
for which words are inadequate to express his gratitude. His only 
thanks can be his faithful fulfilment of orders. He begs that the 
doctor, who has had the care of the little one, may be sent to 
Salamanca with him in order to consult with Don Juan’s doctor, and 
ascertain whether he is fit to undertake so important a charge, and if 
not he will approach cautiously a doctor in Vittoria, named Trevino, 
of whom he hears good accounts. The woman who accompanies 
the child shall stay with him some short time, although the good 
hidalgo is evidently rather doubtful of this arrangement, as he adds 
that if she should find the horizon of their dull country life too con- 
fined for her after Madrid, or begins to kick against the discipline, 
other arrangements will have to be made. All care shall be taken to 
prevent the boy from learning who he is, and if it should get wind 
efforts shall be made to silence it, but the task wili be a difficult one. 
The child shall be so reared, please God, that he shall not become 
abject or servile (which is most important to a royal personage) or 
licentious and headstrong, and the good hidalgo thereupon breaks 
out into a mild pedantic little joke by quoting a Latin proverb, to the 
effect that to attain so great an object as this, one must be prepared 
to eat salt and acrid food, which he says will be easy for him to do, 
“as we all live on salt bacon and hung beef in my province.” This 
does not sound very promising, nor does his description of the 
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water they have to drink, which he says is bad to drink raw, 
particularly in the summer, and needs cinnamon or other spice to 
correct it. The doctor, he says, will advise whether they had better 
boil it with mastic or some other drug. The correspondence shall 
be sent weekly through “my nephew, Don Alonso Juarra Isassi, the 
eldest of the Jads I took to Madrid with me. He is a good, prudent 
and modest lad, and a correspondence between us as uncle and 
nephew will arouse no suspicion.” As for the 500 ducats a month 
payment, the good Don says his cheeks burn with shame as he 
writes or even thinks about them ; “ but if your Excellency should 
deign to order them to be paid to me they might be sent without 
attracting notice through the treasury at Vitoria or Burgos.” 

So the little child is sent to Salamanca, and with him goes the 
ponderously learned Dr. Cristobal Nuftez, who wraps up the simplest 
facts in the most complicated and pedantic technical phraseology, 
and, what is far more troublesome for the present purpose, writes a 
shockingly bad hand. His first document is a microscopic report 
of the constitution and temperament of the child, and the simple 
history of his baby ailments. ‘The description is most curious ; and, 
if any doubt existed as to his paternity, every trait indicates the 
character and appearance of a son of the sovereign race of Austria. 
“ He is,” says the learned doctor, “ of melancholic, choleric tempera- 
ment, wilful and passionate, but playful when he is pleased, and 
respectful to those whom he thinks are his superiors. He is of 
sound constitution, being the offspring of young and healthy parents ; 
possesses superior intelligence for his age ; a wonderful memory, 
which gives great hope if he be well trained. He is slow of speech, 
and expresses himself with great difficulty, stuttering and lisping; and 
is so backward on his feet that he has only just learnt to walk. His 
person is so perfect and beautiful, that the mind of a sculptor never 
imagined anything better ; he has a lovely fair red and white com- 
plexion, and full grey eyes. He is grave and thoughtful—not dull or 
sad, but full of childish humour ; quick to laugh and quick to cry. 
He is,” says the doctor, “high of spirit, courageous and pugnacious, 
impatient of contradiction ; and, if his speech be not at once under- 
stood, he flies into such ungovernable rage, as to make it dangerous 
to thwart him, and he should rather be coaxed to obedience than 
forced.” 

Like all his forbears, he is described as a great eater, and very 
fond of sweets; and it is not surprising to learn that he has all 
his short life suffered from over-eating and indigestion, and for long 
past has had quartan ague. The drastic remedies of the times were 
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endured by the child, the doctor says, “without weeping, as if he 
knew they were for his good ;” but the learned medico confesses that 
all his own prescriptions had done the babe less good than what he 
describes as an old-wife’s remedy of anointing the stomach and spine 
with ointment and saffron. 

The child’s usual mode of life is carefully described. Between 
eight and nine in the morning he had a fowl’s liver and a little loaf, 
or else some bread or cake sopped in broth, or bread and jam and a 
cup of water. At twelve o’clock broth with sippets of bread or half 
of the breast of a fowl, or sometimes some forcemeat balls, as he 
likes a change, and demands it. When he gets tired of this he may 
have a little loin of mutton or the leg of a fowl. He is also very 
fond of a piece of bacon between two slices of bread, and of quince 
marmalade, jams, and sweets. At five o’clock he “ packs his wallet,” 
as the doctor calls it, by a meal of bread and jam, and a cup of 
water. He is put to bed at nine o’clock, and sleeps with his nurse. 
The learned Don Cristobal then enters into a most verbose disquisi- 
tion as to the fitness of the locality chosen for the temperament of 
the child, and arrives at the conclusion that the choice has been a 
wise one, although the roundabout method of argument founded on 
wise talk about blood and humours and vapours and the like seems 
rather beside the mark to a modern reader.- The sum of it all is, 
however, that Don Juan de Isassi’s house stands healthily, if some- 
what bleakly, on high ground about three bow-shots from the town, 
and joining the great Convent of Saceso, the house itself being a 
good one, surrounded by its own grounds. 

Thus far the doctor has only spoken of the constitution and past 
management of his late charge; but the next document, which bears 
the same date as the preceding one (June 18, 1630), lays down an 
elaborate plan for the future rearing of the child. He recommends 
that he should be allowed to play after his early supper, and not be 
sent to sleep before nine at night, unless he feels sleepy. He is to 
be woke at eight, if he is not already awake, and is to be given his 
light breakfast of a fowl’s liver and cake, a rasher of bacon and bread 
and broth, or a roasted egg. At eleven or twelve he is to dine on 
forcemeat balls, made of two parts chicken, one part mutton, and 
one part bacon, with a little pie or broth with sippets. Sometimes, 
instead of the forcemeat balls, he may have the leg of a fowl, which, 
if he likes it, will be enough for him, with a little bread soaked in 
broth, or he may have a mouthful of mutton with chicken broth. 
It will be well, says the courtly doctor, that the gentleman himself 
should be consulted occasionally as to whether he preferred the fowl 
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or the sausages, or roast or boiled food. He is to sleep about an 
hour and a half after dinner, and play in the afternoon; but great 
care must be taken to keep him out of the sun, and his early supper 
may be as heretofore, only somewhat later ; a biscuit or two with jam, 
a small egg, such as the fowls of the-province lay, or sippets in broth. 
A curious and somewhat elaborate little dish is recommended for 
occasional breakfast or supper. ‘“‘ Take,” says the doctor, “a half- 
dozen almonds or melon seeds, and press the juice from them, 
which mix with a little barley-cream, and some good broth. This 
must be boiled, and sugar and sponge-cake worked into it until it is 
a smooth paste, which may be served, with half a beaten egg over it, 
and will make a nice light supper.” It will be good to excite the 
appetite by variety, and ‘as the child gets older he may sometimes 
be given coarser food, and trout or other fresh fish. He must drink 
fresh spring water boiled with viper grass, or mixed with cinnamon, 
according to the weather. He is always to have some fruit for 
dessert, unless it disagrees with him ; but much care must be taken 
to guard him from excess ; and he is to be specially sparing in 
drinking. Full common-sense directions are given with regard to 
his dress, and if he needs medicine his food must be reduced by 
one-half, and a decoction of mallow and camomile, honey and 
oil administered. Red Alexandria honey is also recommended, 
quinces, oil of wormwood, and a variety of other remedies for simple 
ailments. 

There is yet another document from the doctor giving some 
further rules, apparently in answer to special questions. In it 
he again learnedly describes the child’s constitution, his weak 
stomach and aptness to catch cold, inherited from his parents, 
his tendency to hydrocephalus, and his almost continuous series of 
ailments since he was born, which, says the medico, would have killed 
him but for his strong constitution. From seven years old he 
was to eat fish and other lenten fare, and at twelve years must be 
taught to fast. Above all, he is not to be brought up delicately or 
coddled, but encouraged to run and romp. Great care must be 
taken that he is not exposed to the cold, but he must be well 
wrapped up even in summer. Drugs are to be given sparingly, if at 
all ; mallow, camomile, sweet almonds, black sugar or honey if wanted, 
but he is not to be constantly dosed with red honey and other things 
as children usually are, and if he is really ill he is not to be lowered 
or bled much ; by which it will be seen that Dr. Cristobal Nujiez, 
pedantic as he was, differed somewhat from the usual type of 
sangrados of the time. All this was between the 1st and 18th of 
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June, 1621, and it is to be supposed that the poor babe of the house 
of Austria lived his little life in and around the “ Casa Solariega” of 
the Salamancan hidalgo for the next few years, although no record 
remains of it here. The next document of the series is a letter, 
dated nearly four years afterwards, March 17, 1634, from the 
Secretary of State, Geronimo Villanueva to Don Juan Isassi Ydiaquez, 
saying that his Majesty had received with the deepest grief the news 
of the death of Don Francisco Fernando, who showed such bright 
promise for his tender years, and his Majesty highly appreciates all 
the care that has been taken of his education. The body is to be 
brought with the utmost secrecy in a coach to the royal monastery 
of St. Lorenzo (tne Escurial), where it is to be buried, and advice is 
to be sent by confidential special messenger to Madrid when the 
corpse should arrive, in order that one of the King’s stewards may be 
there to receive it. All the other arrangements for the burial are 
made. The four years had apparently not been unprofitable ones to 
the hidalgo, as the next time his name appears he is a knight of 
Santiago and lord of the town of Ameyo, as well as of the castles of 
Isassiand Orbea. The date of the document is April 15, 1634, 
and again it is a notarial deed attested by the prothonotary of 
the Kingdom, Don Geronimo Villanueva, setting forth that Don Juan 
Isassi Ydiaquez delivered the body of Don Francisco Fernando, son 
of his Catholic Majesty Philip IV., whom God had taken to himself, 
to the Marquis of Torres, the Bishop of Avila, and other nobles 
appointed by the King to receive it. The delivery was made in the 
porch of the cathedral, and we are told that the corpse was dressed 
in a red gown, bordered with gold, and lay in a coffin of black velvet. 
The coffin, which had been borne by Don Juan Isassi and his servant 
to the porch, was thence carried to the great hall of the monastery 
by certain of the King’s gentlemen-in-waiting, and after the religious 
ceremonies had been performed, was taken to the vault by the 
monks of the Order and laid to rest. And so ended a little life which, 
like that of his half-brother Baltasar, if it had been spared, might 
have stayed the decay of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria. 
It is true that Don John of Austria survived, and for a short time 
snatched his poor brother Charles-the-bewitched from the clutches 
of his foolish mother and her low-born favourite Valenzuela, but 
who knows whether the strong masterful spirit of the baby of four 
whom it was dangerous to thwart might not, if he had grown to 
manhood, have done more than his younger brother to keep the 
reins of power when once he grasped them. Poor trembling, white- 
faced Charles-the-bewitched, with his leaden eyes and monstrous 
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projecting jaw, a senile dodderer at thirty, wanted a strong masterful 
spirit like this to hold him up and shield him from the vultures that 
fought over the carcass before the poor creature was dead. But it 
was not to be, and the forgotten babe of the sovereign house was put 
with so many other princely corpses in that horrible “rotting place 
of princes,” off the black marble stair of the regal pantheon of the 
Escurial, where, not so very many years ago, I saw a ghastly heap of 
princely and semi-princely skulls and leg-bones gathered up as they 
had fallen from the rotting coffins to the floor. There, all undis- 
tinguished from the others, probably enough rests still, his very name 
never published, and his short existence hardly known till now, Don 
Francis Ferdinand of Austria, one of the last male members of the 
Spanish branch of the sovereign house, which in four generations 
descended from the highest pinnacle of human greatness to con- 
tempt, disgrace, decrepitude and decay. 


MARTIN A. SHARP HUME. 

















TREES. 


Nobis placeant ante omnia silvz. 


N all countries alike, the forests and more directly particular trees 
have exercised I know not what influence and fascination upon 
the minds of the dwellers under their shade. This line of Virgil’s, 
indeed, will find an answering echo in the heart of every lover of 
Nature. And the feeling of pleasure can hardly be dissociated from 
the deeper feeling of reverence. Whiist the patriarch trees have 
survived and flourished, generations of mortals have passed away ; 
and even in the eyes of those who would repudiate with some indig- 
nation the impeachment, these trees possess a supernatural and 
sacred character. If in them we see the living evidences of a 
beneficient and all powerful Creator, this feeling of reverence, which 
is as it were unconsciously evoked, is not a subject for derision or 
false shame, and I know not why we should attempt to conceal it. 

The ancient Romans at any rate did not hesitate to avow their 
belief that the murmuring of the leaves of the trees which they held 
sacred conveyed to them the wills of the gods, and that the trees 
themselves were peopled by the divine attendants, the dryads and 
the hamadryads of their mythology. The oracles of Faunus were, 
according to the A=neid, disclosed through incisions made in the 
bark of the trees surrounding the altar, and the divine scerets were 
thus made known to mortals. So also sticks cut from the oak were 
believed to transmit the answers of the gods, while the cutting down 
of one of these trees was looked upon as a sacrilege only to be 
expiated by a solemn sacrifice. Lucian tells us of the profound 
impression which the Roman soldiers felt when they were commanded 
to destroy a sacred forest. 

It was an ancient forest, up to that time respected by the ages, enclosing 
under the vault of its interlaced branches an obscure atmosphere, and a shadow 
frozen by the continual absence of the sun. There reigned neither fauns, nor 
sylvans, nor nymphs, the divinities of the woodmen, but the awe-inspiring altars 
of a barbarous religion, and each tree had received a sprinkling of human blood. 
The birds of the air feared to rest on these branches and the wild beasts dared not 


make their lairs in these thickets... . The solemn images of the gods are 
roughly shaped without art, with trunks rudely carved. ... The inhabitants 
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dared not frequent this temple of their worship ; they have abandoned it to the 
gods. In the broad day, as well as in the middle of the night, the priest himself 
does not approach it without becoming pale ; he fears to surprise the sovereign of 


these sinister abodes. . . . 
Cesar gave the order to destroy this forest, but the bravest soldiers felt their 


hands tremble. Disturbed by the formidable majesty of the place, they believed 
that if they struck these sacred oaks their hatchets would be hurled back upon 
themselves. Then Cesar, seeing his soldiers terrified and motionless, took up 
one of their arms, and delivered a blow upon an oak whose top touched the 
clouds. The iron buried itself in the profaned trunk, ‘* Now,” said he, ** you 
need have no more fear; if it is a sacrilege it is I who have committed it.” Im- 
mediately the whole army obeyed. All the forest fell, and the matted heads of 
the trees gave place to the light of day. 

And as to the Romans we in England owe whatever skill we may 
possess in arboriculture or forestry, the feelings of reverence which 
commingled with their lessons have doubtless descended to us ; 
whilst the ancient. Druids crowned themselves in the celebration of 
their religious ceremonies with the leaves of the oak, and gathered as 
sacred emblems its offspring, the branches of the mistletoe. 

In many countries (perhaps I should not be wrong in saying in 
all countries) we find that the people had their tutelary trees just as 
they had their tutelary gods, the former being the altars and shrines 
of the latter. Amongst the Scandinavians, the ash was held to be 
the most sacred tree. Serpents, according to their belief, dared not 
approach it. Hence the women left their children with entire con- 
fidence under its shade, while they went on with their harvesting, 
The Jews and the Arabs place the date-palm before all other trees, 
because it was, they say, made of the same clay as Adam, and 
prophesied through its leaves. The Rabbis accredited Abraham 
with a knowledge of what was thus conveyed for his direction. In 
Persia the inhabitants burn wax tapers, as at a shrine, before the 
trees which they hold sacred, the oriental plane and the cypress. 
They hope thus to obtain the cure of their maladies and the accom- 
plishment of their wishes. So throughout the length and breadth 
of India the Ficus religiosa,' under which Buddha rested for seven 


' The Ficus religiosa belongs to the same species as the common banyan tree of 
India, Ficus benghalensis, which Milton introduced into his Paradise Lost, when 


**These both together. went 

Into the thickest wood —there soon they chose 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But such as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Deccan.” 


The Brahmins, we may mention, put the leaves of the banyan to other uses, 
making of them plates te eat off. The leaves of the Re/igiosa tremble in the air 
like those of the aspen. 
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years plunged in divine thought, is dedicated to religious worship, 
and may on no account be felled or destroyed. With more universal 
but not less sincere reverence do the peasants of Russia prostrate 
themselves before the trees which they are about to cut, and depre- 
cate the vengeance of the deities whose resting-places they then 
proceed to destroy. 

Perhaps it is not unfair to believe that it was owing to the pre- 
valence of much the same feeling amongst the early inhabitants of 
our own country, that there remain to us the ancient yews which are 
to be found in so many of our churchyards. Across the Channel, 
at any rate, these trees were the objects of religious worship, The 
Breton princes used to pray under their shade before they entered 
into the church itself, and none of the people dared pluck even a 
leaf. One day it was said that some Norman pirates showed them- 
selves less scrupulous ; two of them climbed a yew tree in order to 
cut some branches for bows. Both of them fell from the top of the 
tree and were killed on the spot. 

Nor were such superstitions wholly absent from our own country, 
where penalties were said to follow, or in any case were made to 
follow, the felling of ancient trees. Borrowing the custom’ which 
prevailed in Lombardy, there were many who were glad to see the 
cutting of a tree followed by the cutting of the arm which felled it. 
Nay, there are now some who would be glad to see the revival of this 
gentle custom. And the protection society which has lately been 
formed in favour of the old woods has its supporters amongst all 
classes. ‘*Hence, in all ages,” says the author of the “ Sylva 
Britannica” in his introduction, “the earliest dawn of civilisation 
has been marked by a reverence of woods and groves ; devotion 
has fled to their recesses for the performance of her most solemn 
rites ; princes have chosen the shade of some wide-spreading tree 
under which to receive the deputations of the neighbouring great 
ones of the earth ; and angels themselves, it is recorded, have not dis- 
dained to deliver their celestial messages beneath the same verdant 
canopy.” 

Even for those who have less important uses for the canopy ot 
shade, and whose ideas are more akin to the dolce far niente of 
Tityrus than to the tedium of a state ceremonial, the destruction 
of a noble oak, such as took place at Hampton Court the other day, 
touches a chord of sympathy.' Nor would we be apathetic if such 
a misfortune were to befall the famous trees of other countries. Who 


1 One of the eight largest oak trees in England, said to be 1,100 years old, 
with a circumference at the base of 33 feet. 
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would not regret to hear of the fall of the “Chestnut of the Hundred 
Horses” of Mount Etna, or the “ Stable of the Alpine Chamois ” ? 
The former of these trees glories in an age which cannot even 
approximately be calculated. Tradition relates that “ Jean of Aragon 
visited Mount Etna on her voyage from Spain to Naples, and that 
all the nobles of Catania accompanied her. A storm having arisen, 
the queen and her suite found shelter under the foliage of this 
immense tree.” ‘The latter, a spruce (Adzes excelsa), the “sapin” of 
Switzerland, is an unpretending veteran of 1,200 years of age and 
of 25 feet in circumference, which rears its storm-blown crest in the 
mountains of Béqué. These names will recall “The Father of the 
Forest,” “ The Grizzly Bear,” &c., amongst the Wellingtonias of the 
Mariposa Forest above the Yosemite Valley, and the numerous 
names, appropriate or otherwise, which have been given in all 
countries to trees remarkable for their beauty or their size. 

The Kew Bulletin! tells us that “the tallest gum trees, and the 
tallest trees in the world, are found in the gullies of Victoria, several 
trees having been measured that were more than 400 feet high, and 
the highest was 471 feet.” Visitors to the Indo-Colonial Exhibition 
will remember the size and beauty of other Australian woods, 
especially of the specimens exhibited in the Queensland court. The 
finest tree in the world is said to be “ The Agassiz,” one of the 
Sequoia gigantea, 31 feet in diameter, nearly 300 feet in height, and 
of remarkable symmetry. At the Paris Exhibition of 1878 there 
were shown no fewer than 2,530 specimens of wood from India, 
belonging to 906 species and 432 genera. And a more recent exhi- 
bition, that held in Edinburgh in 1884, made us acquainted with the 
glories of the Japanese woods, and those of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Go to the East India Docks, and you will see the huge 
logs of padowk (Pterocarpus Indicus), a tree rivalling mahogany in the 
depth of the colour of its wood and the density of its texture. Here, 
too, the stinkwood, the Oreodaphne bullata of South Africa, vies, in spite 
of its ill-chosen name, with the teak ( Zectona grandis) of Burmah and 
Malabar. Or, if you prefer to see growing timber, cross overto Germany 
and note the massive beech trees of Hesse’ Nassau, whose branchless 
stems contain no less than 19,525 cubic feet per hectare, or nearly 8,000 
cubic feet of timber per acre. But these recollections do not deter 
us from affirming that England is par excellence the country for trees— 
for those, at least, who, like Selby, “are no admirers of the Pontey- 
like? beech, whatever merits it may have in the eyes of the timber 
merchant, wood valuer, or carpenter.” 

' July 1889. 2 7.e. a beech without branches. 
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It is still, we hope, permitted us to approach the consideration of 
some matters from the non-mercantile side, even in England, and.the 
intrusion of this into the shaping of a tree seems so wholly unnatural 
that a little warmth may be imported into the repudiation of the 
idea. Happily, however, this is not now so necessary. Still more 
happily, it is not now so paying. 

We have not now to consider the necessity for “knees” for our 
ships of war, nor the long stems necessary for their masts. Our 
trees are grown for their beauty, or for their utility in other directions 
than the mere value of their timber, now imported so largely:from 
abroad. The cause of scientific forestry, perhaps, may suffer, but 
practical forestry, where the two terms are not synonymous, will 
fitly take its place. The wealth of England in the future is likely— 
if forecasts are of any value at all—to lie in its parks and its meadows ; 
and if these in their turn are to be productive they must be surrounded 
by trees, as well for the shelter they afford as for the floods arid 
droughts they are able to prevent. For nine years, or it may be for 
nineteen years, you may do without them: in the tenth or the twentieth 
(although the latter calculation borders just a little on the insane) you 
will be ruined, and that may prove an argumentum ad hominen, more 
powerful than gain of what is curtly dismissed as mere planting for 
effect. 

Our climate, in the consideration of trees suitable for planting, 
enables us to dispense with many of the conditions which wise 
forestry demands in other countries. There, there are separate zones 
which are sacred, as it were, to the cultivation of a particular tree. 
Thus, Japan has no fewer than five separate zones, each marked by 
its distinctive flora ; and to take an example nearer home, the three 
forest regions of Switzerland are sharply defined, and resent the 
intrusion of any but the indigenous species of tree—the larch in 
particular keeping sacred its stronghold in the Central Alps. While, 
therefore, the larch is planted at haphazard on the fertile plains of 
England, it is obviously a tree better fitted for the open atmosphere 
and crumbling soil of the mountains ; and it is this partiality for a 
particular zone which causes seeds of larch taken from trees grown 
in less exposed situations to fail in this country, and to cause great 
disappointment to the planters. 

The same may be said of the seed, and also the seedlings, of 
other trees besides the larch. Those who intend to plant in the 
South of England will do well to get their young trees from the 
North, where they have been fairly hardened. Grigor, when speaking 
of the Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris), says: “I have experienced the 
worthlessness of plants grown from imported seeds, on account of 
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their being too tender to withstand the severity of the weather in 
the North of Scotland, even in a nursery with some shelter.” And 
in another place he says, speaking of coniferz generally: “The 
influence of soil and climate on many species alters their character 
even in one generation, and sometimes produces as important a 
difference as that which exists between one species and another.” 
The first larches grown in Scotland were said to be those planted at 
Dunkeld, of which an account is given in the Highland and 
Agricultural Society’s Transactions. Five trees were originally planted 
in rough gravelly soil, 130 feet above the level of the sea. In 1809 
three of these were cut down and sold for 3s. a foot to a ship 
building company in Leith. They contained, being then about 
80 years old, from 140 to 170 cubic feet of timber. The remaining 
two are the celebrated Dunkeld Larches of our own day. 

It may seem a strange step to come directly from speaking of the 
larch to the king of English trees, the oak, and yet they are 
frequently grown together. This for a twofold reason. First, the 
larch, growing more quickly than the oak, affords it a useful shelter— 
in planter’s parlance it is a first-rate nurse; and, secondly, the 
larch derives its nourishment from the surface soil, while the oak 
strikes its roots deep down through intervening strata, seeking for 
its favourite clay. ‘The old adage has it, “A larch will buy a horse 
before an oak will buy a saddle”; and the twotrees, the one an 
exotic, the other indigenous to the soil, may profitably be cultivated 
together. The English oak, Quercus robur, with its two principal 
varieties (Q. pedunculata and Q. sessilifiora), is one of some hundred 
and fifty species which are found in greater or less quantity in all 
the temperate parts of the globe. Every county in England and 
some in Scotland boasts its favourite oak, celebrated on account of 
its size or its traditions. Of these, the Cowthorpe oak, in Yorkshire, 
with its circumference of 78 feet, is perhaps the largest. In Selby’s 
time the finest oaks in England were said to be the Wotton and 
the Chandos oaks. The county of Hereford, where the soil is 
a thick red clay, has an unusual number of named oaks. There we 
have the Morcas Park, the Laugh Lady, the Croft, the Crump, 
the Rosamaund, &c. In the New Forest reign the Twelve Apostles, 
while Gog and Magog dominate the Yardley Forest. In Scotland 
there is the Wallace oak in Renfrew, and the far-famed Capon oak 
of the old Jed Forest. 

Linked with the oak as a precursor of the wet or dryness of the 
coming summer, as foretold by the earlier or later putting forth of 
its leaves, comes the ash. Luxuriating in a rich and damp soil it 
everywhere in Great Britain attains large proportions. The Carnoch 
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ash in Stirlingshire was 31 feet in circumference, and the Woburn 
tree girthed 20 feet at 3 feet from the ground. ‘There are several 
trees in the far North of Scotland which are said to girth from 14 to 
17 feet. With all this wide range of growth, the want of ash wood, 
which is superior to all others for the making both of waggons and 
lighter carriages, has of late years been greatly felt in this country, 
and it has been the desire of timber merchants to find a substitute 
for it amongst the various woods which reach us from abroad. 
Any really good substitute would find a ready sale. This I may 
venture to commend, in the interests of India and our Colonies, 
to the attention of the Intelligence Department of the Imperial 
Institute. 

One of the most interesting trees in this country, from an his- 
torical point of view, is the Tortworth chestnut, in Gloucestershire, 
whose remains still exist to attest its former grandeur. This is said 
to have been the first tree that was ever planted in Great Britain by 
man. For the chestnut (Castanea vesca, the same tree as the 
“Chestnut of the Hundred Horses” of Mount Etna) was at some 
time or other, probably during the Roman Empire, imported from its 
native country, namely, Western Asia, into England. It was lately 
mentioned that this tree was used to designate and identify a 
boundary in the year 1135, and at the time of Strutt it measured 
50 feet in girth at a height of 5 feet from the ground, and contained 
1,965 cubic feet of timber. The sweet chestnut is, unfortunately, 
almost certain to decay at the heart in this country at an early age. 
In this respect it is much inferior to the horse chestnut, also intro- 
duced from the Levant, the tree which gives iis name to Chestnut 
Sunday for visitors to Bushey Park. The Burleigh chestnut, near 
Exeter, used to be celebrated in former times, and in Lincolnshire 
there is one over 70 feet in height. 

While we are on this subject of imported trees we may note the 
singular decline in the value of the wood of the cedar of Lebanon,' 
as compared with the same wood when grown in its native habitat. 
A writer in the Fie/d a little time back writes as under : 

As to profit in growing cedars, the following incident may enlighten you. At 
a large timber sale a fine cedar was offered, which was measured to have 1,000 feet 
of timber in it. The only offer was £5. The auctioneer said it ought to be 
worth Is. 6d. a foot, and there was a reserve of £70 on the tree. 

This experience, however, is strictly in accordance with the evi- 
dence of Sir J. D. Hooker, given before the Parliamentary Committee 

1 The largest cedars in England are those at Clumber (the Duke of Newcastle’s), 
which girth 27 feet at 3 feet high. For the purposes of comparison we may note 
that one of the original trees on Mount Lebanon measured 36} feet in circum- 
ference. . . 
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on Forestry, when he pointed out that “cedars on Mount Lebanon 
grow during only four or five months of the year, and the timber is 
close-grained, hard, and durable, whereas the wood of the English 
gtown trees is valueless.” So, also, the same authority says regard- 
ing the Douglas pine : 

The difference in this country, when compared with that grown in Vancouver, 
is so enormous that I can never imagine that the wood of the Douglas pine of 
this country can ever be equal to that grown in Vancouver. 

The Douglas (Adies Douglasii) was introduced into this country 
in 1826, so there has been ample time to form a fairly accurate 
judgment. With the introduction of exotic coniferze, moreover, there 
is always the chance of introducing exotic pests, fungi, &c., and it-is 
not necessary, I fear, to refer to the instance of the Colorado beetle, 
&c. to show that this is not a mere chimera. This same Douglas fir, 
for example, possesses a fungus of its own, the Botrytis Douglasii, and 
it has been proved that this fungus can be cultivated on, and therefore 
it may be assumed imparted to, two to six-year-old plants of. silver 
fir, spruce, and larch. 

Returning again to our indigenous trees, as the oak was 
cultivated for the requirements of our Navy when that consisted of 
“wooden walls,” so in the earlier period of our military history the 
yew was planted for the bows which then formed the national 
weapons. We have, then, besides the individual trees already 
alluded to as growing in our churchyards, groves of yew such as that 
at Norbury in Surrey, and the yew walks which adorn the grounds of 
many an English and Scottish mansion and Border castle. There 
are very large trees of this species in different parts of Great Britain. 
One, for instance, at Crowhurst, the highest point of Sussex, is 33 feet 
in circumference. It is a matter of some speculation, remembering 
the fact that there is an epoch at which the yew ceases to grow, how 
old some of these giants must be. The increase of growth in the 
yew trees which are in the churchyard at Basildon, near Reading, 
has been chronicled in the parish register, and it is surprising to 
note how small a girth they attained at the age of 130 years. 

I do not know how far I may try the patience of my readers by 
asking them to note with me the dimensions of other famous trees of 
Great Britain. Each of the best known species has its champions to 
assert and maintain its superiority to each other, while they all yield 
homage to their sovereign, the oak. Thus the famous “Crawley 
Elm,” which has a circumference of nearly 61 feet—more than 
double that of the one at Lutry, which visitors to Lausanne will 
readily remember ; while the Wych elm (U/mus montana) has its 
Jargest representative in Renfrewshire, with a circumference of over 
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18 feet. The largest beech tree is said to grow on the “brash” 
formation in Cornbury Park, Berkshire; whilst the “chalk” of 
Sussex is held to give its favourite nourishment to the celebrated 
beech woods in that county. The sycamore, or greater maple, finds 
its largest example in Cobham Park, with a circumference of 26 feet, 
only 2 feet less than that of the sycamore of Troas,' near the 
source of the Rhine. In lime trees, on the other hand, we are easily 
beaten by the trees of Villars, near Freiburg, and of Prilly, near 
Lausanne, the latter of which has a circumference of nearly 40 feet. 
The Lombardy poplar (Populus dilatata), is a characteristic tree 
of many parts of England, as well as of the plain country of 
France. It has the great advantage as a hedgerow tree of not 
intercepting too much of the sun’s rays from the adjoining crops. 
Grigor, I think, mentions that a villager at Great Tew, Oxfordshire, 
lived to see trees which he had himself planted attain a height of 
125 feet. But the finest poplar tree of Saint Julien, near Troyes, far 
surpasses these, with a circumference of 414 feet. 

The silver fir of Roseneath, witha girth of 22 feet 4 inches at 3 feet 
up, has long been supposed to reign facile princeps in its class, though 
I have heard recently of another claimant to the title in Yorkshire. 
Bury St. Edmunds boasts—perhaps I should here use the past tense 
instead of the present—the largest willow ; and Lee Court, Blackheath, 
the largest oriental plane, which last has been cultivated in Great 
Britain as an ornamental tree for over 300 years. 

May we just mention the tulip tree (Ziriodendron tulipifera) 
with its rich light green leaves squared off, or rather shaped out as it 
were, with a pair of scissors, which we owe to Canada ; the hard but 
somewhat cross-grained hornbeam ; the graceful birch, which Burns 
sung of in his “ Birks of Aberfeldy” ; and many a pine and fir which 
compose the “ shaggy woods ” of Caledonia, “ stern and wild”? And 
to the trees less generally known, but equally beautiful in the- shadés 
of their foliage by themselves, and doubly useful in the colours 
which they harmoniously blend with the greens of our native trees, 
and which we owe either to our own Colonies or to far-off Japan, we 
bid a welcome none the less hearty because the urgency of space 
demands that it shall be collective. 

GEORGE CADELL. 


' This tree is inseparably connected with the formation of the Republic of the 
Grisons, and appeals to the lovers of history, as well as of nature. On the fourth 
jubilee of the League, inaugurated in the first instance under its branches, there 
was erected a small chapel with this inscription on its porch: ‘‘ You are called to 
liberty. Where the spirit of God is there isfreedom. Our fathers had faith in 
thee, Seigneur, and thou hast made them free.” 
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HEALTH AND CONDITION. 


T may seem a strange assertion to make, but nevertheless it is a 
true one, that as soon as a man is born into the world he begins 
to die, and existence is really a struggle as to how to put off to the 
latest date the final hour of dissolution. It is a matter of wonder that 
with so many circumstances against the atom endowed with the spark 
of life, one or the other of them does not extinguish it in the first 
hour of its birth. Cold, accident, inherited disease, want of proper 
management, and the thousand-and-one ailments incidental to in- 
fancy are the first to make this assault ; and if the period of infancy 
is survived the multifarious dangers of youth, adolescence, maturity, 
middle and old age, are waiting to take their place, till at last the 
citadel yields to that great conqueror to whom the greatest of the 
earth must bow the knee in submission. 

Life, indeed, consists in a series of changes of tissue, and the 
human economy is simply, as far as its material part is concerned, a 
machine, and primarily depends on food as the most important factor 
in keeping it in working order. When I say we commence to die as 
soon as we are born, I of course mean that certain parts of the body 
immediately begin to perish; their existence is ephemeral, they come 
and go, are replenished and decay. They are the dying parts of that 
system of life which may last a little while, but which must eventually 
yield to the inexorable law of nature. The nails, the hair, &c., are 
observable as an instance of this decay. The same rule applies to every 
other organ and tissue of the body, though it is not palpable to the 
naked eye. The skin is always peeling. The food that is taken in the 
one hour nourishes the system and ejects that which was taken the 
hour before. Perfect health and condition, at whatever time of life 
we may apply the term, from infancy to old age, depends upon the 
proper assimilation of the food taken and its natural elimination when 
it is done with, by the different organs that have to deal with it. 
Of course, heredity and a few other circumstances must also be 
taken into consideration in estimating the chances of life. If the 
exact amount of food necessary to nourish each tissue of the body 
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were taken daily, having regard to work and other circumstances, 
and if the economy were kept properly. employed, it would mean 
that the individual would be in. the most perfect health and con- 
dition, and ought to live to the age of a hundred years or more. 
But how seldom does this occur! From some cause or other, 
more is taken than is necessary to supply constitutional require- 
ments, and the result is that the surplus remains stored, and in 
some way or other acts prejudicially. «If it does not cause absolute 
illness, it impedes vigour and elasticity and leads to a feeling of 
malaise and disinclination for work, making one’s ordinary occupation 
a burden. We are tempted to eat when we are not hungry and drink 
when we are not thirsty, and if we do we must pay the penalty. More 
than this, in this life, at all events, the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children, and the old port drunk by the grandfather yields 
a crop of gout in the grandson. Stimulant taken to excess in the 
father transmits the curse to the progeny, and they start in the struggle 
of life handicapped from the first hour, and, like a race-horse with 
no stamina, fail early in the race. 

During the period of youth the different organs are so active that 
it is not often any very great harm arises from surplus food that goes to 
waste. Nature seems to find some outlet for the used-up material, 
and the natural elasticity and activity of early life burns up unused 
waste almost like a furnace. But after youth has passed and the 
body has arrived at full development a different state of affairs ob- 
tains, and it becomes then a serious matter (if robust health and con- 
dition are to be maintained) how to equalise the supply to the demand. 
If more food is taken than the system requires, or food unsuitable to 
it (the old adage is quite true, that what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison), it becomes stored in some way or other and clogs the 
machine either in the form of obesity or gout poison, rheumatism or 
indigestion, or biliousness, or in many other ways, that mean a 
departure from absolute health: and any departure from absolute 
health means an increased liability to all sorts of more serious 
diseases. It is a moot point whether a perfectly healthy body is 
not unassailable to disease of every kind, and it is certain that a 
number of individuals may be subjected to, say, the poison of cholera 
or typhoid fever and may entirely escape, while others, under the 
same circumstances, fall easy victims. Cases are well’ Known to 
physiologists where a man may be insusceptible to certain infectious 
diseases at one time and at another time fall an easy prey to their 
attack. The inference would be that at the particular time when he 
was unassailable the constitution was in a perfect state of health, 
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whereas at another time it was deficient in tone, or in that state of 
condition that enables it to withstand the attack of disease. I believe 
that if a person were put in a state of absolute health and sound 
condition, by dietetic means, he would be safe from an attack of 
cholera or any other disease that might then be sweeping away 
thousands. Certain diseases will only take root in congenial soil, the 
soil of low vitality, if I may so-expressit. They are like fungi, that 
require a particular soil and a damp, close atmosphere to spread 
in. A mushroom flourishes where a rose will die in an hour. 

To learn how to attain a state of health that means immunity 
from attacks of disease, and the consequent attainment, bar acci- 
dents, of green old age, is worth all the trouble it entails—indeed, in 
many cases it is a duty to do this, as the happiness of others may 
depend upon it. 

Now, assuming a person to be out of condition from some cause 
or other, how is this to be remedied ? Of course, in the first place it 
would be necessary that the diet should be properly adjusted and 
that its constituents should be such as the particular idiosyncrasies 
and mode of life demanded ; and though this may seem at first a 
complex question it is really by no means so. In the second place, 
for a time the individual should undergo a modified system of train- 
ing,' and this simply means that for a few weeks regular exercise should 


1 Investigation by Dr. Morgan into the history of 294 ‘‘ University Oars” 
shows conclusively that even severe training gives a long life average. He has 
followed up with personal inquiries the 294 ‘‘ University Oars ” mentioned above, 
and he finds, as was to be expected, that since 1829, when his list begins, some 
have died, some have been killed, some have fallen into ill-health, but 238 survive 
to describe themselves as hearty and strong. Of the deaths (39 in all) 11 were 
from fevers, 7 from consumption, 6 from accidents, 3 from heart disease, and 
lesser numbers from other special causes. Now, it is heart disease which is 
especially attributed to athletic sports, and it is a surprise to find statistics showing 
that their patrons have suffered from it rather less than the rest of the population, 
and much less than the sailors whom we are so solicitous to keep in good health. 
The death of two by drowning in attempting to save others, and three by gun-shot 
wounds, shows the possession of energy and unselfish courage, seldom the character- 
istics of a broken invalid. The cases of the seventeen who do not furnish a good 
account of their health are mostly somewhat vague. Among so many, several must 
have hereditary tendencies to disease ; others say their medical attendants trace no 
connection between their complaints and previous muscular exertion, and in such a 
long period as forty years innumerable evil influences must have been in action ; 
while in some families it seems traditional always to speak of their health as only 
moderate, and in others to look back upon the exuberances of their youth as follies, 
So that seventeen is in fact a small number to be occasionally falling into the hands 
of the physician. The best test of the value of anything is to reduce it to Arabic 
numerals, and pounds, shillings, and pence, as insurance offices act by our consti- 
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be taken daily, so as to keep the skin acting and circulate the blood, 
and thus brace up the muscular and neryous systems. A certain 
number of hours should elapse between the meals, and these should 
be carefully apportioned with regard to their constituents and quality. 
Only three meals should be taken daily, and the best hours for these 
would be—breakfast 8 or 9 A.M., lunch or dinner 1 or 2 F.M., high tea 
or late dinner 7 or 8 p.m. : nothing but fresh fruit or liquid to quench 
thirst being taken between meals. 

In preparing for the moors, or for the thorough enjoyment of par- 
tridge shooting, or for any pursuit requiring endurance, the reduction 
of fat should be carried on until the body only retains a little more 
than the normal quantity, and the amount of exercise should be 
gradually raised to that necessary for a fair day’s sport. Many a 
sudden death has occurred on the moors and in the hunting-field 
through neglect of these precautions, for there is nothing more dan- 
gerous than to take violent exercise day after day before the heart 
and nervous system are toned up to it. 

The pain in the back and side which hunting and sporting men 
often experience at the beginning of the season, arises generally from 
imperfect expansion of the lungs, due to want of condition. 

In ordinary breathing the muscles of the trunk are strained in 
the effort of expiration during exercise, and the rules that I have here 
laid down would obviate this. 

Where this occurs in ladies, the use of the dumb-bells and exercise 
—walking and riding, or tricycling, gradually increased from day to 
day, will soon remedy the fault ; and of course tight lacing should 
be avoided.! 





tutions. Dr. Morgan has applied this test to the 294 cases under consideration. 
According to Dr. Farr’s life tables the expectation of life at 20, the average age of 
University oarsmen, is 40 years. But the survivors have stillan expectation of life 
of 14 years before them, and this must be added on, while a calculated allowance 
must be made for those who have died, and an estimate also deducted for the 
seventeen lives who reckon themselves damaged. The whole calculation is too 
long to be gone into here, but the result is decidedly favourable ; for, taking the 
experience as it stands, the expectation of life of each individual comes out, not 
40, but 42 years. So that any insurance office which had taken them all at 
ordinary rates would be making a handsome profit and exhibit a good prospective 
balance-sheet. The conclusion is inevitable that for young men in good health 
very severe athletic training strengthens the constitution and lengthens life. 

1"No girl who tight laces can retain her beauty long. The compression of the 
different organs whose free play is necessary to health soon tells, and a pale, pasty 
complexion and general want of tone result. Indeed, these are by no means, bad 
as they are, the worst penalty the votary of fashion pays for the questionable 
honour of looking like a wasp, 
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. The occupation of the fairer portion of creation being, as a rule, 
more sedentary than that of men, it is even more essential for them 
to learn the few rules that lead to the attainment of perfect health, 
and the preservation of symmetry of form and beauty. The proper 
enamel for the complexion is health, and the proper way to keep the 
figure within the lines of beauty is by diet and exercise. 

An excess of fat is not hid by tight lacing, or by the wiles of the 
fashionable dressmaker. In truth, she only makes it more prominent. 
All adventitious aids to beauty advocated by the charlatan or the 
quack in the way of cosmetics only destroy it. The sulphurous 
atmosphere of London makes the use of bismuth and all other skin 
enamels very palpable in a few hours after they are put on, by giving 
them the peculiar leaden blue tint so observable, alas ! too often. 

Very simple rules indeed are necessary to insure health and 
condition, and these rules can be carried out without interfering, with 
the comfort or the mode of life from day to day. It may be broadly 
put in this way—that to insure proper condition the human animal 
requires a little more of tissue-forming food, and a little less of heat- 
forming food, or the converse, according to the requirements of the 
system and the work that has to be done. 

In this way the balance of supply and demand may be kept as 
nearly even asmay be. Further than this, a little consideration must 
be paid as to the mode of life. A man or woman leading a sedentary 
life requires a little different kind of food from one who does a large 
amount of physical work, and it is an incontrovertible fact that health 
and condition cannot be attained without a certain amount of 
exercise. ‘The horse offers the best illustration of what diet and 
exercise will do, and for health and usefulness fresh air and exercise 
are as important a factor in the attainment of proper condition as 
food. If a horse is brought in from grass fat and out of condition, 
and is put in the stable and fed on corn and hay, he will rapidly 
part with his surplus substance and become high-spirited and active, 
but if he is not properly groomed and exercised he will not gain the 
condition that is essential for hard work and continued health : and 
what exercise and grooming will do for a horse it will also do for a 
man.! I think everyone who keeps horses will agree with me when 


' Of late years massage has attracted a great deal of attention, and really it 
does for the human being what grooming does for the horse, for grooming is really 
massage, and is undoubtedly a great adjunct to health and condition. An 
extremely handy appliance for this purpose is the ‘‘ Massage Rubber,” which can 
ibe procured from Mr. E. Crutchloe, of Albert Chambers, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. The use of this in the case of people who are unable to take active 
exercise, either in walking, riding, or any other way, will undoubtedly tend to 
conduce to robust health and keep the skin acting healthily. 
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I say that a horse kept in good condition and properly fed and 
groomed is far less liable to disease than the converse, and will do 
hard work for a greater number of years ; and this applies with equal 
force to human beings. More men rust out than wear out. It is an 
incontrovertible fact that men in penal servitude enjoy better health 
than those in workhouses. During the cholera epidemic in 1847 the 
inmates of the workhouse at Taunton died like flies, while those in 
the gaol escaped. That was due to the fact that the prison inmates 
had more fresh air, work, and exercise than the unfortunate pauper 
who was doomed to end his days in that horrible den known as the 
“Union.” Let us hope that before another epidemic comes the 
waifs and strays of our civilisation may have a happier lot and a better 
home for their declining years, and that they may not be the focus 
from which epidemics spread, as has often been the case in the past. 

The. advantages and benefits of training, which really means 
putting the body in a perfect state of health, are well put by Dr. 
Chambers. He says it leads to— 

1. The removal of superfluous fat and water. 

2. The increase of contractile power in the muscles. 

3. Increased endurance. 

4. “Wind,” that is, a power of breathing and circulating the 
blood steadily in spite of exertion. 

The first object is aimed at by considerably adding to the daily 
amount of nitrogenous food, #.e. meat, and diminishing farinaceous 
foods and sweets, and providing that the supply should be so con- 
sumed as to be fully digested. The second and third are secured, says 
Dr. Chambers, by gradually increasing the demands made upon the 
muscles till they have learnt to exert at will all the powers of which 
they are capable, and for as long a period as the natural structure of 
the individual permits. Wind is improved by choosing as part of 
the training an exercise, such as running, which can be sustained 
only when the respiratory and circulating organs do their duty 
fairly. 
The muscles of the limbs become under a regimen of this kind 
more ‘‘corky ” or elastic, and more prominent when “put up” in a 
state of contraction. They improve in quality and efficiency, but 
that they become larger is extremely problematical ; nor is this 
necessary. Increase of size does not always mean increase of 
strength. 

The skin becomes soft and smooth, and apparently more trans- 
lucent, so that the red bloom of youth shines through it more bril- 
liantly. The insensible perspiration is regular and even ; while at 
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the same time sweating is not so readily induced by bodily exertion, 
and it is never cold and sudden, even with mental excitement. 

Superfluous fat is removed from all parts of the person, as is 
evinced by loss of weight.'_ This requires to be carefully tested by 
the scales from time to time ; for if the reduction be carried beyond 
a certain point, which varies in different men, a loss of power and of 
endurance is felt, and probably future evil results may arise.? This 
point is technically called the “ fighting weight,” but the observation 
of it need not be confined to the pugilistic trade. The meaning of 
this is that when perfect condition is attained, a rigorous mode of 
diet and exercise should be stopped and a moderately easy one made 
to supplant it. This, of course, may be life-lony. 

Training increases wonderfully the vital capacity of the chest, so 
that a much greater quantity of air can be blown in and out of the 
lungs, and with greater force than previously. And this vital 
capacity endures longer than any other of the improvements— indeed, 
it lasts for the whole of life under certain conditions, and increases 
its length. It is evidence of the permanent elasticity of the pul- 
monary tissue, an efficient protection against asthma, emphysema, 
and other degenerations of the organ of breathing. 

Indigestion, acidity of stomach, sleeplessness, weariness of life, 
nervous indecision, dyspeptic palpitations, and irregularity of the 
bowels disappear under a system of conditioning. But if they exist 
the regimen should be entered upon with more than usual caution 
and under medical advice. 

But to proceed: the evils of want of exercise may be seen in 
the muscles of a broken limb, where, from disuse, they soon become 
wasted and powerless, and though the muscles that are exercised 
may be in the highest state of efficiency, these, simply from the 
waste of inactivity, are weak and flaccid. Not only do we find this 
apply to the individual, but it even applies to their progeny, where 
sedentary work is carried on from father to son for generations ; for it 
is an absolute fact that the weavers of Spitalfields who have been com- 
pelled, by the nature of their work, to indoor labour for many decades, 
and whose exercise consists in watching the spindle and the loom 
from generation to generation, and who scarcely know from the cradle 
to the grave what a holiday means, are a small, puny, ill-developed 
set of people, and look old before youth is over. Were they not 


1 See Foods for the Fat: the Scientific Cure of Corpulency. By N. E. Yorke- 
Davies. London : Chatto & Windus, 214 Piccadilly. 

? A sixth part of the weight of the body should be of fat; more than this is 
incompatible with proper condition or adso/ute health. 
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an abstemious class they would long ago have died out altogether. 
On the other hand, as specimens of fine physique, due to proper 
food and exercise, and all the surroundings that conduce to robust 
health, take the royal families of Europe and the upper classes. 
Perhaps there are, however, compensations even in these extreme 
cases, and the luxurious suffer from many ailments, such as gout, 
obesity, &c., almost unknown to the underfed, underpaid Dorset 
labourer or London sempstress. 

I may be asked, How is robust health to be obtained and main- 
tained at any given period of life? Of course it would be easy for 
me as a dietitian to draw out for any individual at any age, as I do 
in hundreds of cases, proper, easy rules as to diet and exercise which 
should compass this end, and in doing so I should only need to 
take into consideration the particular occupation—whether sedentary 
or active—of the person and the peculiarities of his or her consti- 
tution ; but it is, of course, difficult in an article of this kind, limited 
as it is in space, to apply such knowledge so as to make it serviceable 
in all cases, because really so much depends upon the occupation of 
the individual, his mode of life and environment. A few rules may 
be laid down, however, which will apply in most cases. Many people 
seem to think that exercise will do everything, and that it does not 
matter what food they eat, or how much it may consist of, or how often 
they take it, They never experience the effect of that grandest of 
all medicine—hunger ; a finer medicine, in many cases, than all 
those contained in the pharmacopceeia. Iam often amused watching 
boating men on the river in summer endeavouring to work off the 
results of over-eating and drinking during the other months of the 
year, more especially when this takes the form of obesity. This 
they try to do by violent exercise in the way of rowing. They seem 
to think that, if they tire themselves in this way, good condition 
is assured ; and the observer will see them, after a hard day’s work, 
sitting down to a heavy meal of meat, potatoes, bread, puddings, 
pastry, beer and sweet wines, bread and cheese, to say nothing of 
more elaborate menus. Now, what is the result? They do good in 
one way and undo it in another. It is true they exhaust themselves, 
and possibly improve a little in condition, or, from overdoing it, the 
reverse, but they do not lose fat, or gain stamina, and for this reason: 
they do not adapt their diet to their work. If a man who is out of 
condition and overburdened with fat and other effete products, which 
make themselves known in the form of gout, rheumatism, biliousness, 
and other ailments of overfeeding and underworking, were to take the 


same amount of exercise, and then go home or to an hotel and have a 
T2 
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little clear soup, a nice piece of plain boiled or grilled fish, a good cut 
of roast joint, some green vegetables and plenty of salad, a fair supply 
of fresh fruit, and half a bottle of hock or some dry Moselle,! or if 
a teetotaler a bottle of sparkling Rosbach table water (and I think 
that everyone will admit that this is a luxurious dinner), he would 
take off about a pound of fat a day, and certainly improve in health 
and condition,? because in this case nearly all the food taken would 
be utilised for the formation of muscular and nervous energy, and 
not for the formation of unnecessary adipose tissue, which in excess, 
even in middle age, is a bar to enjoyment of life, and in old age is 
a positive danger. Of course a diet of this kind can be varied at 
every meal, but if condition is to be attained until the system is freed 
from all waste and surplus fat, certain constituents must be carefully 
eliminated. 

It may be urged here that a man cannot always live by rule and 
apportion out his food, but this is by no means necessary. Condition 
and equilibrium may be kept with perfect ease when normal weight 
is once attained. Until the close of middle age the attainment of 
good condition is very much simplified by the fact that the individual, 
male or female can take a large amount of exercise. Nothing, in my 
opinion, looks better, or is more conducive to the improvement of a 
race yet unborn, than to see on “the silver Thames” a fair young 
English girl feathering a pair of oars—a Grace Darling perchance 
in some future hour of danger. When middle age is over, if con- 
dition and robust health has to be attained, more must be done by 
dietetic than by any other means, and as a dietitian my experience 
is, that in no case is a properly adjusted dietary so beneficial as in the 
case of the old and, I may say, of the aged. My daily occupation 
teaches me that the ordinary food consumed, as a rule, by old people 
is not the best for them. 

It seems to be the general opinion that elderly people should be 
constantly taking food, and that their food should be mostly 
farinaceous, like the pap of their infantile days. My experience is 
that this is a mistake, and that old people really require the food of 
energy—that is, animal food—in a greater proportion than they are 
led to believe. I wonder where this idea of pap and farinaceous 
messes being suitable for the aged originated? Where are there a 
hardier race than the fisher-folk of our sea-coast towns, and the 
boating men of the sea-side resorts >—and they live almost entirely on 


' Mr. Aldous, of 66 Hatton Garden, Holborn, imports pure dry Moselle. 
2 The other meals during the day should of course be properly adjusted as to 
time, quantity, and quality. 
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fish, and enjoy excellent health until they become old, weather- 
beaten, and wizened. I daily in my professional occupation as a 
dietitian get instances of this. A few days agoa most estimable 
and well-known dignitary, who has long since passed the three-score 
and ten of the Psalmist, and whom by dietetic means I had relieved of 
two or three stone of iat, told me that he had not felt so active or 
strong for many years, and that it was a pleasure for him now to do 
work that had previously been a burden. The tendency, as is well 
known, in elderly people is to lay on fat to excess by, as I have said 
before, improper Ciet ; and this, of course, being a dead weight, hampers 
their movements as well as being a barrier to enjoyment and a danger 
to life. It would be impossible for a person well in the seventies to 
take the amount of exercise that would rid the system of surplus fat 
if a larger supply of farinaceous food is taken than is necessary to 
sustain the heat of the body, but there is no difficulty by a proper 
system of diet in quickly getting rid of it, and at the same time 
increasing the muscular and nervous strength and constitutional 
stamina even of the very aged of either sex. Broadly speaking, this 
can be done by considerably curtailing such articles as bread, 
farinaceous foods, puddings, pastry, sweets, and sweet wines, and 
substituting in their stead, to a large extent, strong beef tea, soups, 
fish, meat, poultry, green vegetables, and fruit ; but really every case 
should be treated dietetically on its merits, and the many hundreds 
I advise personally and by correspondence prove to me more and 
more the necessity of this. In old age, when the nervous and 
muscular power begins to flag, as I said before, the proper food 
is that which improves the tone of the nervous and muscular 
systems ; and in spite of all that vegetarians may say to the contrary, 
animal food is the only thing that will do this, and do it with 
perfect safety. It may be necessary to supplement the animal food 
with a slightly increased quantity of fluid, and undoubtedly a little 
good wine is beneficial to the aged. Timothy, as we know, would 
not have been a welcome guest at a temperance meeting at Exeter 
Hall ; but he knew what was good for old people, and was not 
afraid to sayso. Of course, elderly people are not wise in making 
rapid changes in their mode of life without seeking the advice of 
those who make abnormal states of the system a study. It is best 
to take a watch that wants cleaning and repairing to a watchmaker, 
not attempt to do it yourself ; and so it is always best where health is 
concerned to seek the advice of a physician, because there may be 
weak points that should be taken into consideration, and really no 
man is a clear judge of his own condition. It is a true saying that 
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“Tf a man is his own lawyer, he has a fool for a client,” and the same 
applies to others, even a medical man. Even a physician, if he is ill, 
generally finds it best to consult a professional brother; therefore, how 
much more important must it be that those who have no knowledge at 
all of the complex organism of the human body should do so, and seek 
the assistance of those who have made the physiology of life a study ! 
Long life—and, still more, healthy life—is not attained by constantly 
taking medicine, but it is attained by regulating the daily routine so 
as not to have to take medicine at all, and this can certainly be done 
by proper diet and by carrying out the very simple laws of hygiene. 
Of course, some individuals are not born with the same constitutional 
power as others; they may inherit a weakness from birth ; but if 
early life is survived, proper care and attention afterwards will often, 
if not always, carry them onto old age. Nelson was a puny, weakly 
stripling, and many men who have left footprints on the sands of 
time were in early life anything but athletes, As I said in the early 
part of this article, we are at constant war with death, it is assailing us 
every moment of the day from the cradle to the inevitable hour 
when the strongest must succumb. As time goes on the human 
fortress becomes more and more open to attack, and more and more 
necessary is it to repair the breaches as quickly as possible. So long 
as this is done the fortress is pretty safe, but if neglected it must 
crumble into pieces at the first serious assault, even if this takes 
place before age and wear and tear has weakened the fabric. 


N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. 
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MATT DECKER: A SKETCH 
FROM THE LIFE. 


HIS is how I first met with Matt, and had a curious half-hour 
with him. I had been staying for atime in the old-world 
village of Denhilton, lying far from busy ways of traffic in a slumberous 
nook in Surrey, and on a quiet summer evening had turned for a 
stroll down a green narrow footpath starting out of the main street, 
and known as the “ Abbots’ Lane.” The footpath led in winding ways 
between thickly-twined hedges of hawthorn, interspersed here and 
there with growths of wild honeysuckle, and at an abrupt turn it 
brought you to a little brook, crossed by a few planks by way of 
bridge. It was a tiny rustic streamlet, stealing by lawns and grassy 
plots, with plenty of slim, nimble trout gliding about in the dark 
clear water. No angler could catch them with rod and line, but the 
young folks sometimes got them with the naked hand. 

I had reached the water’s edge. The evening was perfectly still ; 
no sound arose from this side or from that; and as I had gone to 
this same spot many a night without meeting a single soul, I scarcely 
expected to see any one. But soon, however, I became aware of a 
bent, grisly-looking individual, who stood partly concealed by an 
alder bush on the opposite bank, with an old spade in his hand, on 
which he half leaned as he gazed steadily on the green turf. After a 
long pause he commenced to dig energetically in the soil. A broad 
slouched hat was on his head ; he wore a snuff-coloured old coat, 
with nether garments of clean, rough canvas ; and a long “cherry” 
pipe hung at a curious angle from his mouth. Now I remembered 
it was Matt Decker, the wheelwright, whom-I had seen before, and 
of whose eccentricities I had heard much, but to whom I had not 
yet spoken. I went across and accosted him. 

“Good-evening, Matt !” 

“ And t’ you, friend,” said Matt, somewhat startled and ill-pleased 
to find a fellow-mortal near him. 

Then we stood for a few moments looking at each other. Matt had 
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a funny way of turning his eyes upon you. He held his head erect, 
inclining, indeed, to the level of his broad rounded shoulders ; his 
sharp black eyes were half shut, and they seemed to be looking at an 
impersonal shadow in an opposite direction to yourself ; but as you 
glanced at the low-drawn shaggy eyebrows and the fiery little balls 
within them you became aware that Matt was duly beholding the 
man in the flesh before him, though he was prepared to wage cynical 
warfare with a spiritual foe pictured in his mental vision. Matt lived 
and thought so much alone that his battles were in the spirit, and 
above mundane things. When he had conjured the desired mental 
picture of me, he took a deliberate pull at his pipe (it was a bit 
of cherry, as I have told, hollowed with a penknife), and said he, 
“ Ye’re a teacher, I b’lieve ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“What d’ ye teach? What can ye teach?” cried the wheelwright, 
with a nasty cynical leer. 

I knew that Matt had a theory that the world was all wrong, that 
man knew nothing, and that no gleam of light could be seen until 
one obtained a personal interview with the “ Great Engineer,” or the 
“ Apple-grower,” as he was wont to designate the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. The existence of the ‘‘ Great Engineer ” was as cardinal and 
all-sufficient an article in Matt’s faith as is the “Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed” in the philosophy of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. But until one “got a word wi’ Him, jest a word, good 
Lor’! we know nought.” The world spins and the apple grows, that 
is all. “What can ye teach?” said Matt. 

There was some usefulness in ‘‘ teaching” at least the three R’s, 
I dare say, but Matt would not have admitted it, in this maelstrom 
of a world. So I hazarded, “I try to teach folks their ignorance, 
Matt.” 

Matt smiled grimly, but I could see that the answer was scarcely 
what he had expected. Then, said he, ‘So ye’re ignorant yerself?” 

“Very,” owned I. 

Here Matt swung the spade around his head, and struck it into 
the ground, “So ye’re a foo-oo-l!” he cried. 

“* May be,” said I, serenely. 

“Then why the d——1 d’ ye pretend t’ teach anyone?” shouted my 
interlocutor, and just at the moment a lusty trout flopped himself in 
the water, as if to emphasise the remark. 

This was a poser, so I mumbled something about the necessity 
of steering clear of poverty and want. 

Hereat Matt burst into a loud, hearty daugh, for he knew he had 
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got the advantage of me. The bowl of his dark cherry pipe, now 
in the ascendant, fairly stood against his brow and under the rim 
of his capacious hat. “ Ye’re slavin’ t’ get it, and I’m slavin’ t’ bury 
it out o’ my sight. ‘Bury my dead out o’ my sight,’ cried the man in 
the Bible o’ a seemilar bit o’ carrion,” said Matt, as he giggled again. 
Then he pulled from the pocket of his long brown coat (it was of 
strange cut, such an one as Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., my predecessor 
in the sorrows of ushership, might have worn in his seediest and 
shadiest days) a little soiled cotton bag, full and weighty, and he 
flung it into the ground, shovelling, at the same time, a big spadeful 
of earth over it. ‘“ They’re bawbees, friend,” said he. Then he 
added, “ That’s my bank. Filthy lucre t’ the filthy earth.” 

Now it was known in the village that Matt the wheelwright hada 
little pile of money, but it had been thought generally that it lay in a 
big worsted stocking stowed away under a broad hearthstone in the 
little house where he dwelt, and had dwelt for twelve years, alone. 
But here was surely some new freak. I tried to argue the matter 
with him ; called it madness ; said the first thief who got whiff of its 
whereabouts would pounce upon the money ; but Matt was inexorable. 
“ Bury my dead out of my sight” had evidently got into his brains and 
would not be dislodged. I did my best to ascertain the cause of this 
change in Matt, for by nature he was a miser, and as much given to 
hoarding as Silas Marner, the weaver of Raveloe. But Matt would not 
unburden his soul, except that he mumbled something about “ the 
fly-wheel o’ time,” “the blood o’ the hours o’ the past,” and “ better 
fight than sit by t’ chimney.” So he began again to complete his 
task of covering over the buried coins. 

** Yell have a chance of bein’ the thief ye spoke o’ yerself ; the frst¢ 
chance,” said Matt tome. It was certain that I had obtained the first 
knowledge of it, and the situation was a little awkward. Whether 
Matt perceived this and was somewhat sorry, or whether an entirely 
new thought passed through his mind, I know not, but he began 
immediately to reverse operations, and to shovel back the earth out of 
the hole. When the bag was recovered he handed it to me. “ Ye’re 
slavin’ t’ get it ; slavin’ day and night, I dare say ; take it, keep it, 
and never let me look on’t again. It’s blood money,” he added. 
The bag was heavy. A hundred and fifty or two hundred sovereigns 
were in it. How could I accept it? Besides, Matt kept chattering 
away, “It’s blood money, that it is.” Matt was a queer character, 
so much everyone knew ; but, like all queer characters, he was the 
hero of queerer stories. Village gossip told that he had been con- 
cerned in strange doings as a kind of ship’s carpenter upon a vessel 
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plying between Sydney and the Fijis, and there were rumours that he 
had seen bloodshed and death by the shores of the Pacific. He had 
also been twice shipwrecked—once upon the Southern Seas, and again 
on the passage in a sailing ship from the United States. As Matt had 
frequently expressed a wish to cross the seas once more, and lay 
his bones in a land where the storms of an English winter are unfelt 
(he was a worshipper of the sun god), some of the old folks, who 
looked upon him as a black heathen who had no right to be among 
good Christian souls, shook their heads and murmured, “Twice 
saved, once lost ; it’s the third that'll do for ’im.” Now as to the 
bloodshed, there might have been some truth in that. We know it 
is well, even at the present moment, to cast a veil over the doings of 
some Englishmen in the South Sea Islands; and though the days of 
the pirates are over, and we shall never again be disturbed by old 
rovers coming home to frighten quiet people by swearing and 
singing— 
Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum ; 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest, 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Yet it was just possible that Matt’s gains were illgotten, and that 
they were very literally “filthy” lucre. 

“What mean you by blood money, Matt ?” said I. 

“The price o’ blood,” cried he. 

“Whose blood? What blood?” said I. 

** Not yours, friend,” answered he. 

“ Take it back,” I enjoined. 

“ Never,” declared Matt, stoutly. 

I threatened to leave it as plunder for the first comer, and I set 
the bag down in the middle of the planks forming the little bridge, 
and walked away. 

Matt followed, and vowed that there the money would remain, so 
far as he was concerned. So I was forced to return and pick up the 
bag. ‘This is madness,” said I, angrily. 

“PD” ye teach the blessedness o’ wrath as a portion o’ people’s 
ignorance ?” rejoined Matt, as he quietly relit his black “cherry.” 

I declared he was out of his mind. 

He admitted it. ‘We wander i’ the dark, and are dazed, till 
we get a word wi’ the Great Engineer.” 

There was no use arguing further just then with the whimsical 
wheelwright, so I determined to retain the money-bag till the following 
day, when, perhaps, Matt, miser as he was, would repent of his folly. 
I wished him “ Good-night,” and struck away into one of the fields. 
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“Good-night, friend,” called Matt, cheerily. 

Next evening I called at Matt’s cottage and found him at home. 
He lived in a quiet side street, leading on to the main or High Street, 
as it was called, and his house was clean enough upon: the outside. 
But I was curious to see its inside, for Matt was his own housekeeper. 
His house, too, was in very truth his castle, for he barricaded himself 
against the intrusion of his neighbours, and only one villager—then 
dead—had ever been admitted within it. Glimpses of its interior 
had been obtained, however, by passers-by—curious visions also of 
its occupant. In response to my knock I heard the bolts drawn, the 
door was opened just wide enough to let me squeeze in, and across 
the threshold I stood face to face with Matt. He was in puris 
naturalibus' So the gossips of Denhilton were right, and it was per- 
fectly true that “queer Matt Decker” was wont to wash and scrub 
and clean generally in all the unclothed freedom of the primitive 
man. Matt said ne’er a word about himself; he was naked, but 
unashamed. He had been engaged in scrubbing his kitchen floor, 
and he resumed this task apparently without troubling himseif about 
me at all. But I think he took some pains that I should taste of the 
suds, for he splashed about with vigour. The bag of money was in 
my pocket, but as Matt was so busy I awaited a more favourable 
opportunity of mentioning it. The kitchen was a rarity ; I call it 
kitchen, but it was bedroom as well. The walls were clean, and as 
bare as when they came from the hands of the builder. There was 
not a picture, shelf, or nail upon any of them. But the roof was a 
curiosity. Small pieces of wood crossed and recrossed it, and into 
them a host of staples were driven with short chains and hooks hang- 
ing down, and it was there that Matt’s household goods were stowed 
away. On one hook you could see a wooden trencher, on another 
a tin teapot, on a third hung a clasp knife with a hole driven through 
the haft ; from others, farther away in the corners, articles of clothing 
were suspended (mostly all of white canvas), and it was only in the 
very centre of the room and by the fireside that it was possible for 
one to stand erect. Just by the fireplace, and along the wall, stretched 
Matt’s bed—a veritable plank-bed. Like the two chairs and tiny 
round table which constituted the furniture, it was of clean deal 
boards with a canvas sheet and canvas covering. At household work 
Matt was the primitive man, otherwise he may be said to have lived 
in canvas. There was evidently inspiration in it, like the Cambridge 
gown, of which we read in Lamb— 


And I walk gownéd—feel unusual powers. 


Such was the room in which I now found myself with Matt. 
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When he finished his task I succeeded in opening conversation with 
him. I begged him to take back his money, but he was still obsti- 
nate. He had meant what he said, and the unburied coin was 
my absolute property. So there only remained now the alternative of 
holding the money in trust for Matt, and this I determined to do, in 
conjunction with another friend of his. 

“What did you mean by blood money, Matt?” said I, harking 
back to his words of the previous evening. 

“T mean that each gold piece represents a drop o’ human blood 
—my blood,” added he. 

*“* Explain,” said I. 

“ When I was a lusty young fellow,” continued Matt, ‘‘I deter- 
mined t’ see the world. I’ve been over a good bit o’ it. Years an’ 
years I’ve been runnin’ here an’ there an’ everywhere, an’ what for ? 
“'T’ get knowledge,’ said I t’ myself ; t’ get gold an’ nowt else was the 
truth, Am I the lusty man I wasthen? Does t’ same blood run 
in my veins? No! The blood is cold an’ thin now ; the drops are 
gone, and they’re in the gold. ‘Save it for t’ rainy day,’ said I ; ‘save 
it for old age.’ Good Lor’! I’m an old man a’ready, but I can work. 
It’s nat’ral for man t’ work. Man works as t’ tree grows; when t’ tree 
stops growin’ it dies ; when Matt stops workin’, he dies like t’ tree.” 

On this subject Matt would say no more. But he told me what 
had first induced him to voyage to Australia. It was connected with 
a theory which he entertained as to the conformation of the earth. No 
argument could convince him then, no demonstration was adequate 
now, that this planet was spherical in form. Moreover, Matt had 
seen nothing in all his travels to prove the rotundity of the earth. 
What he expected to see I could not quite gather, nor, perhaps, did 
he himself know. I battered him with all the stock arguments and 
proofs (some of them were apparently new to him) but in vain. Two 
counter arguments were clinching. First, he had been all over the 
world and knew more about it than I, for knowiedge was at first 
sight ; then if the world were round, here was a poser: “Suppose 
you bore a hole through the centre to the Antipodes, and suppose, 
further, you go in at this side with feet foremost and head to the 
sky you are bound to come out on the other side with feet foremost, 
and what are you going to stand upon? Your head? No! You 
must inevitably drop away out, heels still foremost, into illimitable 
space.” This was all-sufficient. Matt was certain that the Great 
Engineer did not, and in His wisdom could not, construct a bit of 
the universe on principles such as these. Even the lesser engineer, 
Matt himself, would have done it better than that ! 
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Then we got upon religious subjects, and we discussed the 
authority and inspiration of the Bible. Matt was familiar with the 
Scriptures, both old and new, but he did not accept them as a divine 
revelation. 

“* How could I?” said Matt ; “if t’ Great Engineer had wished 
t’ speak t’ us ; if He had wished t’ let us have a chance o’ gettin’ a 
word wi’ Him, would He not have come t’ us in person, spoken to us, 
heark’ned to us? Ay! that would He ; He wouldn’t have sent us a 
book.” In short, Matt was so fond of “having words with” people, 
so desirous of arguing the question, that he could not conceive of 
the Supreme Engineer using any go-between in His dealings with a 
man; the first step must necessarily be to show Himself, prerared 
presumably to submit to Socratic examination, and “to argue the 
question.” It was no use emphasising the fact that, according to the 
Bible, God had thus appeared to men, and had even “argued the 
question” with them, for if to one, why not to all? And, above all, 
why not to Matt Decker, who had a series of questions personal to 
himself and to none others, upon which he wanted light. Similarly 
it was no use to pray. The Great Engineer had no doubt so made 
the universe that the wheels would turn round, and the machinery 
rattle along, while He listened to a mortal’s petition ; but it takes two 
to make an argument, and as one-sided talk is useless, why pray at 
all ? 

Then Matt told me that he had throughout his life been en- 
deavouring to get light thrown upon the Scriptures, and it was his 
constant practice to enter churches and chapels, and alarm street 
meetings by his persistent inquirigs for this light. As he couldn’t 
criticise the Great Engineer, he would “ have a word” at least with 
those who stood forth to speak in His name. One day he entered 
an iron church down in a Yorkshire village and found the preacher 
an earnest man, and—what was of equal importance—a man inclined 
to “argue the point” with some invisible combatant. Matt instinc- 
tively constituted himself that antagonist, and the orator realised to 
his astonishment that his invisible foe had become incarnated in the 
flesh. The preacher was a Wesleyan, and he was proving to his own 
satisfaction that the Calvinist was a liar, and that he was guilty of 
limiting the doctrines of grace. Matt stood up and interrupted. 
“Do you believe in the Great Engineer? ” said he. 

The preacher, arrested in mid-flight as it were, did not at first 
quite understand. Matt, dressed, no doubt, as usual in his strange 
garb, repeated the question: “Do you believe in the Great 
Engineer ?” 
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“Do you mean the Almighty God, Creator of the Uni- 
verse ?” rejoined the preacher, more affably than some would have 
done. 

“T know little of the universe,” replied Matt, “nor do you. 
But do you believe in the Great Engineer that made our bodies 
and the things we see? Do you believe in the Apple-grower ?” 

“My friend, I perceive you speak in similitudes,” said the 
orator in high-sounding tones ; “I believe in God Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth, who is assuredly the Great and Omnipotent 
Engineer.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” rejoined his antagonist in the flesh. 
“Well, so do I, and I’ma kind of engineer myself. Good Lor’! 
I never yet heard a wheel ora bit of wood or iron say me nay. 
It’s the engineer that guides the machine. Can the clay say to the 
potter, ‘Why hast thou made me thus?’. Ye’re a heathen, sir, re- 
jecting the Great Engineer and His almighty will.” 

The Armenian orator was now nettled by this human engineer’s 
interference ; the general congregation were shocked, and some began 
to pray for Matt’s soul; but one man was indignant. This was a tall, 
pompous person, who marched up to Matt, tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘Look here, my man, if you don’t keep quiet 
I'll have you turned out ; ¢his place belongs to me.” 

Matt opened his Bible and said, “I read here that ‘the earth is 
the Zord’s, and the fulness thereof,’ so I should think this place is 
His.” That was enough, and Matt Decker was thrust out. ‘An’ 
yet they call it t? House o’ God,” said Matt to me. 

It was dark when I parted with Matt, but I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing him now. Our friendship, such as it was, had 
become established. One day—it was holiday time—I happened to 
be in the nearest country town, and I turned into the old “ Black 
Bear” for a tankard of its famous ale. There I found the wheel- 
wright. He was drinking a concoction of some sort, but whether it 
was “four ale” or “four-a-’alf” I could not tell. Matt sociably agreed 
to drink with me, and as he chose port wine, this was duly called for. 
“T’m a calf for port wine,” cried Matt, as he tossed off the glass. 
Then I saw a strange light come into his eyes, a light I had never 
seen there before. He called for another glass, and still wanted 
more ; but I thought we had better get outside the bonnie “ Black 
Bear.” He assented in an ill humour, and I found he was inclined 
to sulk. Then he became communicative. The long and the short 
of it was that he wanted more port wine ; “he was a calf for ’t, pon 
m’ soul,” and he must have it. A bottle, too, he would drink, not 
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a drop less or more. He informed me also that he hadn’t the money 
to pay for it, and he declared stoutly that I must pay the piper. He 
did not hesitate to remind me that he had given me a money bag 
with plenty of gold in it, and that I could not grumble. So he 
marched me back to the “ Bear,” and called for two bottles of port. 
Then we sat down to what was a plain naked drinking bout of the 
old sort. Matt would not listen to any excuse from me ; port wine 
was a good thing for him—“ he was a calf for ’t” ; and he reasoned, 
I suppose, that I, too, must be a “calf” for it. Now I was certainly 
seeing my friend Matt in a new and unexpected light. Matt a 
toper! It was about the last vice of which I should have thought 
him guilty. But he told me all about his liking for port wine. 

A fit came upon him about once a year—the thirst of the calf for 
port—and he mus¢ gratify it. He had even argued himself into be- 
lieving that the impulse was part of the constitution of things—that 
the will of the “Great Engineer” was working in him. A pious soul 
would have thought this blasphemy ; it reminded one of a some- 
what similar blasphemy of the poet Burns when he said— 

But yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven. 

It is a comforting doctrine to be able to saddle the “Great 
Engineer” with everything, especially your sins. 

Matt drank steadily, and he talked much. I tried to get him 
away, but he wouldn’t move. I managed to smuggle aside some of 
the wine allotted to my share ; but Matt kept a firm watch upon the 
bottle by his own elbow, and was resolutely determined to see the 
bottom. But he was slowly and surely getting drunk. As the wine 
got into his head the combative elements in his nature more and 
more took the reins, and he was evidently determined to fix a quarrel 
upon me. But, as I wouldn’t argue with him, this was a difficult 
matter, so he must needs attack my personal appearance. “Why 
were my cheek-bones so high?” “All Scotchmen had high, ugly 
cheek-bones, and upon ’is soul he detested them.” “Why was my 
face so lean and pale?” I had turned it into a horrible white just to 
annoy him. This idea fairly settled in his brain. I had made my 
face lanky and ugly and white just out of hatred to him. In short, 
he was haunted, and I involuntarily played the part of ghost. He 
now clamoured for more wine, but we managed to turn him out. I 
had to get him over to Denhilton village somehow, and to many 
folks as we passed along we were a strange sight—the drunken 
bibber of port and the lean, pale-faced ghost! I got him into bed 
as best as I could, cursing heartily his drunken impotence. I never 
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saw a queerer, or, perhaps, a more disgusting sight than that of this 
old fuddled wheelwright trying to sit upright on his plank bed, half 
covered with its canvas sheets, and with all the strange collection of 
articles hanging on hooks and in chains around him, and mumbling 
now to himself and now to me, “ D——d ugly face—hic-ic; what’s 
*t white for? ’orribl’ !—hic-ic—white! Take yer ’orribl’ face— 
face—white—hic-ic—face away, d——n you.” I took him by the 
shoulders and pinned him down till he was fast asleep. I was afraid 
to leave him, so I made a night of it in the dismal kitchen, keeping 
solitary guard. Before daybreak Matt awoke a sobered man. He 
remembered little of what had happened, and he had small excuse 
to offer. “He did it but once in t’ year; ’pon ’is soul he was a calf 
for port wine.” So I hurried home to bed. 

I had now seen Matt in an entirely new character, and though he 
was quite as interesting, he seemed less strong and original, though 
perhaps more human. One evening I was passing his cottage, and I 
saw a dirty black strip of alpaca hanging from the window. As 
Matt did things so much by clockwork—so mathematically regular— 
and this was a new sight, I was eager to know what it signified. So 
I entered. (He had long ago begged me to dispense with the 
“senseless custom 0’ tappin’ an’ rappin’ at t’ door.”) Matt was at 
first disinclined to give any explanation of his strip of alpaca. “It 
was a bit o’ mournin’,” that was all I could extract from him. 
Seeing at length, however, that I was not to be put off, he told me every- 
thing. It appeared that Matt was a married man, but his wife had 
jilted him—that is to say, she had run away with another man. It 
was years ago, and had happened in Australia. Matt had thus some 
cause to hate the sex, and he did hate them with a deep-settled, sour 
hatred. One of the points on which he would have tackled the 
Great Engineer—one of the points upon which, perchance, he has 
since tackled Him—for, in the quaint old Janguage, Matt is now with 
God—was this question of sex. It seemed illogical of the Great 
Engineer, after having turned out a fairly workable and reliable 
machine in the person of man, to construct an unworkable and 
unreliable one in the person of woman. The rag at any rate was a 
weed of mourning. No one but myself had known it as such a thing ; 
but to Matt that mattered not. THe lived alone in this dust-heap of 
a world waiting for a word with its Maker, and meanwhile this was 
an annual symbol of sorrow between himself and the invisible 
Engineer. Two things at least Matt did yearly. He got drunk 
upon port wine, and he hung out this rag in silent denunciation of 
the sex. 
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Matt took little interest in politics, This followed almost as a 
necessary result of his creed. So long as men walked in the night 
of ignorance, shut off from Him who causes the apple to grow and 
who made the world, there could be little use in troubling about that 
monstrous organism, Society, or its government. It was seething in 
the great maelstrom, and there it might seethe till the better day 
dawned. Matt, like others, looked far for his millennium; but yet he 
had some interest in political movements. Two things especially he 
talked about, viz. trades unions and monarchical government. He 
resented the intrusion and dictation of the former—“ Good Lor’ ! they 
smother an’ throttle ye!” Matt did not see why the individual 
workman, at any rate why /e, who called his soul his own, should be 
coerced or dictated to, or prevented in the slightest degree from 
going his own way. Matt was a rebel against law and human control, 

_ a sort of anarchist, and he bowed alone to the Great Engineer. He 
paid the Queen and her government scant respect. There was a 
certain weekly newspaper which in those days was rabidly republican 
{it may be so still), and this was the only paper that Matt took in. 
He gloated over its denunciation of things royal. It was no use 
reasoning with Matt ; his mind had been made up, and the fierce 
hatred was a settled thing. In this Matt reminded me of a very 
different character, of whom I have elsewhere written as a “light o’ 
Carglen.” ‘“P. W.,” otherwise Peter Wilkins Grant, was a staunch 
and orthodox Free Kirk man, who accepted nearly all that Matt 
rejected, but in politics they were one, and the light that lightened 
both was this abusive rag of a paper. 

Matt was a vegetarian in diet, at least when he provided food for 
himself. If he dined or supped at my expense, I found he could eat 
anything. But his chief home-made dish was compounded of a 
curious mixture of flour, onions, and potatoes. It was fairly palatable, 
but it tasted very substantial. Matt made many a meal upon bread 
and cheese and a mug of thick ale. He was never “a calf for ale” 
as for port, but he often declared that the Great Engineer had mace 
cheese for beer and beer for cheese, for they went famously together. 
They were a sort of man and wife. 

Matt is dead now. He never got away out of England to sunnier 
lands across the sea, as he greatly desired, and his bones rest in 
Denhilton churchyard, under the shadow of the parish church, 
Standing by his grave you can listen to the parson’s voice on a 
Sunday as he declaims from the pulpit, and fancy pictures that if the 
dead man could hear he would arise and beg “ jest t’ have a word wi’ 
ye ; jest a word o’ explanation.” Matt died as he had lived, believing 
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that in spirit, if not in body, he would stand before the Great Engi- 
neer and get light upon all that puzzled him on earth. He would 
never touch the money, “the blood money,” as he called it. But he 
said, “If ye ever hear o’ my wife, gie’t t’ her wi’ my forgiveness.” As 
we never heard of the wife, nor were likely to hear, it was handed 
over to a Home for Cripples, and some of earth’s maimed ones had 
cause to bless the name of the queer wheelwright. 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 




















THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


CCORDING to an old Border character who knew him in the 
flesh, James Hogg had no right to the title of Shepherd at all. 

“ Though kind o’ clever,” says this worthy, “he was nae shepherd, 
for the useless body let a’ his sheep get scabbed, and though he had 
his farm free from the Duke o’ Buccleuch, he made naething o’t, but 
was aye lettin’ his bills be overdue.” The old worthy is probably 
right, but we shall e’en let the title pass without question. It is some- 
thing to have the admission that, though he was no shepherd, Hogg 
was “kind o’ clever,” and that he wrote “several fine songs,” which 
his countrymen have placed on a level with the best lyrics of Burns 
himself. His cleverness was, indeed, of a kind that is very rarely met 
with, even in the case of men of the highest genius. He was entirely 
an untutored singer, an uncultivated child of Nature, who certainly 
owed as much to his own industry and indomitable perseverance as to 
the inborn talent which he undoubtedly possessed. Six months at 
school, a little reading, hardly any writing, and no arithmetic—who 
that ever attained the reputation that Hogg now enjoys ever started 
with so poor an outfit for a literary career? Even as late as his 
cighteenth year he read with some difficulty ; and, when verging on 
the twenties he began to turn his thoughts into verses, the writing of 
them out, as he sat on the hillside surrounded by his flock, was a 
nerculean and painful process, for which he made special prepara- 
tion by taking off both coat and vest! Perhaps he was all the better 
for these early struggles. A poet is not made in the schoolroom or 
by book-lore, and Hogg, escaping the pedantry of the dominie, was 
allowed to develop freely under the blue sky, with no other teaching 
than that of sunshine and storm. In that circumstance lies a great 
part of the charm of life ; a great part even of the charm of his verse. 
In both poetry and art, the nearer we get to Nature the better, and it 
is just because there is in the productions of James Hogg so much of 
the scent of the heather and the wild thyme, and so little of the 
perfumes of the hothouse, that they have been so widely appreciated 
by his countrymen. It is true cf him as of few other singers of his 


race, that “ he taught the wandering winds to sing.” 
U2 
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Hogg’s works are still read, his songs are still sung, but somehow 
or other the man has of late faded out of that generous recollection 
to which he is so justly entitled. Yet his life, mixed up as it is 
with reminiscences of the romantic Borderland, with memories of 
Scott and the old Blackwood “set,” with the most entertaining 
anecdote of the period, can surely be made interesting, even to those 
who know nothing of the Shepherd’s literary legacy to his country. 
It is hardly necessary to say that he came of poor parents, for most 
of Scotland’s sons who have done anything worth remembering have 
first shaken their tiny fists in the thatch-roofed cottage of the peasant. 
As Mr. Gladstone is understood to claim several places as the scene 
of his birth, so James Hogg was, according to himself and the bio- 
graphers, honoured by having more than the one natal day common 
to the ordinary run of men. His own statement was that he came 
into the world on the 25th January (1772), but some unkind people 
have said that he fixed on this date because a greater than he—even 
Burns, whom he first worshipped as a poet—had proclaimed it as his 
birthday in a stirring song. It is a matter of no great moment ; but 
if the Shepherd really desired to be even with Burns in the matter of 
a birthday, he should have seen that the inconvenient record in the 
parish register of Ettrick, to the effect that the little Hogg was 
baptized on the 9th day of December, was expunged, as well as the 
entry on the fly-leaf of the family Bible. 

Hogg’s father was originally a shepherd, but his ambition 
whispered to him that he might hold the plough as well as “ wear the 
crook and plaid,” and so he took a farm. It was an unlucky venture, 
as his son’s enterprises in the same direction were to turn out in after 
years. Very soon every penny the sheep had enabled him to save 
was gone, and with the pence went also the “ goods and chattels ” to 
satisfy the claims of a numerous body of creditors. No doubt it was 
this unfortunate change in the family’s position that led to James 
Hogg being allowed to grow up almost entirely uneducated. It is 
evident, at any rate, that the poet owed very little—unless it were his 
improvidence and his bad luck—to his father. It was altogether 
different in the case of his mother. Margaret Laidlaw—she was of 
the same family as Scott’s “Willie Laidlaw”—was not exactly a 
remarkable woman, but she had a memory stored with the best of 
the old songs and ballads of the Border, with tales of frays and forays 
and all that was wild and weird in legendary. lore, and from this well- 
head her son drew that inspiration which in after-life was to make 
him, what he delighted to call himself, the poetical King of Fairyland 
and Romance. The Scottish boys of Hogg’s time used to have their 
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Sundays made gloomy by the Bible and the Shorter Catechism (a 
strangely misapplied adjective some later-day boys used to think), 
and, he too, no doubt, suffered. But the old songs and the old tales 
sung and told by his mother round the cottage fireside sank much 
more deeply into his heart than the Gospel narratives or the mysteries 
of Calvinism, and so we have one poet more where we might have 
had merely another Dryasdust of the type of the old Scottish pro- 
fessor of theology, who would have found his greatest delights, as 
George Eliot puts it, on the dead-level of the commonplace. 

Hogg was herding in his sixth year, after having received his six 
months’ schooling. One lamb and a pair of shoes constituted his 
half-year’s fee ; and while he probably had the shoes, his father no 
doubt claimed the lamb. He continued this mode of life for many 
years, each summer as it came round finding him under a new 
master, until when he had reached the borders of manhood he 
could boast of having had altogether about a dozen different homes. 
When he was just out of his teens he secured an engagement as 
shepherd with the father of Willie Laidlaw, then a latent poet like 
himself, at the farm of Blackhouse, a wild and romantic region on 
the Douglas Burn, a few miles north from “lone St. Mary’s silent 
lake.” Here some of the happiest years of his life were spent, and 
here he got his first real intellectual stimulus. James Laidlaw was a 
man of more than ordinary intelligence. He had what very few 
farmers can boast of—a well-stocked library, of which he allowed the 
free use ; and Hogg tells with what delight he took some of the 
volumes, especially “The Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ramsay, to 
the hills, read them as best he could, and dreamed over them till the 
ambition that he might become an author came into his head. Thus, 
to the friendship of Nature—not by any means new to the young 
man—was now added the friendship of books, and the result of 
having such good company very soon appeared. Another thing 
came asa stimulus. A half-witted character known as Jock Scott 
met him one day on the hillside, and immediately began to recite 
“Tam o’ Shanter.” Burns had at this time been twelve months in 
his grave, yet, extraordinary as the fact may appear, such was Hogg’s 
isolated position and neglected education that he had never so much 
as heard his name, much less met with any of his works. And now, 
at the revelation of genius in “ Tam o’ Shanter” big tears of joy and 
surprise coursed down his quivering cheek, and the immortal epic 
had to be repeated again and again, until the greater part of it had 
been got by heart. The effect on the Shepherd was magical: he 
would be the successor of Burns, for could he not “tell more stories 
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and sing more songs than ever ploughman could in the world?” 
He had a very good opinion of himself, this shepherd of the Ettrick 
hills. But is anything ever lost by a lofty, by even an unattainable, 
ambition? Hogg certainly came far short of the goal he thus early 
aimed at, but he has left behind him not a few things which Burns 
would assuredly have been proud to own ; and, after all, his vanity 
was not any more excessive than that of Byron or of Wordsworth, 
while he had a good deal more excuse for the failing than either of 
these had. 

To resolve to become a poet was, however, an easier matter than 
the writing down of the poems when fancy had given them birth. It 
is amusing, and not a little pathetic, too, to read of the full-grown 
man seated among the heather, trying to form the letters with the 
stump of an old pen, and an inkhorn stuck in a hole in his waistcoat. 

till, it is the province of genius to overcome difficulties, and Hogg’s 
persevering efforts soon made him as expert at writing down his 
thoughts as he was gradually becoming at giving them form in his 
mind. His first songs, rude and rugged in rhythm, are for the most 
part still unprinted, but they delighted the peasant boys and girls of 
Ettrick, and that was probably all the reward the singer then looked 
for, his heart being yet as pure as that of a child, and his kind and 
simple character still untouched by the dangerous flatteries of the 
world. 

Hogg’s first published song, curiously enough, was a martial 
outburst about the threatened invasion of Great Britain by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It bore the appropriately patriotic-looking title of 
* Donald Macdonald,” and one verse of it ran thus : 

Wad Bonaparte land at Fort William, 
Auld Europe nae langer should grane. 

I laugh when I think how we'd gall him 
Wi’ bullets, wi’ steel, and wi’ stane ; 
Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis and Gairy 

We'd rattle him aff frae our shore, 

Or lull him asleep in a cairny 

An’ sing him ‘* Lochaber no more.” 

It was not a very meritorious production, but it had what might 
be called a living interest, and it was sung in many a gathering 
throughout the country. Its fame travelled further: it even reached 
the camp, and became popular there. General Macdonald, who 
commanded the northern division of the English army, caused it to 
be sung at his mess every week-day. He used to snap his fingers 
with glee when it was given out in the robust tones of his officers, 
and often he joined in the chorus himself. Somehow, the idea got 
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into his head that it was composed in honour of himself, and to that 
belief he clung to his dying day. The poet once heard the produc- 
tion sung in a theatre at Wigan, and when it had been encored he 
could not resist the temptation of telling his neighbour, a burly York- 
shireman, that he was the author. The statement, of course, called 
forth only an incredulous smile, and the worthy Englishman told 
Hogg’s landlady afterwards that he took the poet for a half-crazed 
pedlar! The success of “ Doiiald Macdonald” was responsible for 
Hogg’s first volume of verse, a booklet of sixty-two pages, issued 
from the least literary-like quarter of Edinburgh, to wit, the Grass- 
market, in 1801. It was a hastily got-up work, and had no more 
success than such forced ventures generally have. But it took well 
with the country-people, who knew something of the author, and it 
served the further and perhaps better purpose of introducing him to 
Sir Walter Scott, Allan Cunningham, and other literary leaders of 
the time. Sir Walter was then sheriff of Selkirkshire, and the first 
meeting of the two men took place at Ramseycleuch, where the 
author of “ Waverley ”, afterwards said he had discovered “ a brother- 
poet, a true son of Nature and genius.” 

If we had not waived the question of Hogg’s right to the title of 
“‘Shepherd,” something might now be said in support of his claim 
to it by putting forward the fact that about this time he wrote a 
treatise on sheep, which secured him a prize of £300 from the High- 
land Society. ‘This was a much larger sum than he had ever pos- 
sessed in his life, and in a foolish moment he decided to spend it by 
going in for farming on his own account. Things would have perhaps 
turned out rightly enough, but Hogg’s ambition led him to take a 
farm three times larger than he was able to stock, and the result was 
a disastrous failure. In truth, Hogg had none of the qualifications 
necessary for the making of a successful farmer. Leaving aside the 
question of his literary bent, he was more attached to the gun and 
the fishing-rod than to the plough, and he knew as little about the 
management of servants as about the management of money. We 
are told that he kept three big lads, but did not look after them. If 
the work was not properly done he would get angry with them, and 
immediately after sit down and tell them stories or recite to them 
his latest poem! One day he was told that a valuable mare was 
seriously ill, and the suggestion was made that he should set off for 
the veterinary surgeon at once. “I canna attend to her just now,” 
replied the easy-minded Shepherd, “for I’m gaun up the hill to shoot 
a hare for dinner.” And so the dinner was secured, while the 
mare was lost ! Happily for himself, Hogg was of a joyous tempera- 
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ment, and his reverses never preyed in the smallest degree on his 
spirits. He believed, in his own mind, that he had always done 
everything for the best, and so long as no man could accuse him of 
dishonesty he laughed at the futility of his calculations, and con- 
tentedly let his earnings go as they came, determined to make more 
money as soon as possible, although it should go the same way as 
before. This uniform happiness was partly owing to a good consti- 
tution, and partly arose, as he is careful to remind us, “ from a con- 
viction that a heavenly gift conferring the powers of immortal song 
was inherent in my soul.” 

It was the effort to conquer circumstances that led Hogg, on 
the failure of his farming schemes, to take up his residence in 
Edinburgh, with the view of making a living, in one way or other, 
by his pen. One hardly knows what he did at this time, and one 
hardly cares to inquire, lest it should be found that he had become 
the veriest literary hack in the Scottish capital. We know that for 
three years he earned a very precarious income by writing songs, 
poems, and prose tales, and by editing a weekly periodical called 
“The Spy,” which expired after a dreary existence of twelve months. 
At length, in 1813, came “The Queen’s Wake,” which at once 
turned the tide, and changed the author from a literary hack to a 
literary lion. Up to this time Hogg had been regarded simply as 
“a clever sort of good-for-nothing body,” but he now took his place 
arnong the /iterati of his country. Men wondered to find an unedu- 
cated, rough-looking shepherd sing so eloquently ; and the general 
feeling of his country friends was pretty well expressed by one of 
their number who, meeting the poet on the High Street of Edinburgh 
a few days after the publication of the work, saluted him with the 
remark: *‘Man, wha wad hae thocht that there was sae muckle in 
that sheep’s head o’ yours?” ‘The Queen’s Wake” is the best of 
all Hogg’s larger works. It consists of a series of tales supposed to 
be told or sung by a number of old minstrels before Mary Queen of 
Scots at Holyrood, all strung together so gracefully that the reader 
is surprised both by the delicacy and the genius of the author. 
“‘Kilmeny,” a tale of Fairyland, sung by a Highland bard from Loch 
Earn side, is incomparably the finest piece in the entire production, 
and, had Hogg written nothing else, his place as one of the greatest 
poets of his country would still have been assured. Regarded as 
the work of a man who had but six months’ schooling, and who 
could read and write but imperfectly when almost out of his teens, 
it is one of the greatest marvels of genius in the wide realms of 
literature. For the whole poem, Scott says the Shepherd should 
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have received from £100 to £200, but his publishers failed—as, 
alas ! he too often found they had a knack of doing—and he got 
nothing. In short, he discovered that poetry, though it might lead 
to glory, was not in his case to lead to guineas, and as even genius 
must dine and dress, he turned his thoughts once more to his native 
Ettrick. 

He had reached his forty-fourth year when the Duke of Buccleuch 
set him into a small farm called Altrive Lake, on the banks of ballad- 
haunted Yarrow, “a habitation once more,” as Hogg himself says, 
“among my native moors and streams, where every face was that of a 
friend, and each house was a home.” Six years later he took unto 
himself a wife, and was fortunate in drawing a prize in the matri- 
monial lottery. The wives of some of the poets, as we all know, 
have not been the happiest of mortals, but this was not the case with 
the wife of Altrive Lake. The Shepherd says that he always liked 
the women better than the men—what poet does not? and his 
sweetest songs seem to be the flowers of his own experience. ‘So 
smooth and happy,” he says, “has my married life been, that ona 
retrospect I cannot distinguish one part from another, save by some 
remarkably good days of fishing, shooting, and curling on the ice.” 
Having got the wife, Hogg foolishly thought that with her help he 
might manage a second farm, and accordingly took a lease of Mount 
Benger, which lies next to Altrive Lake. Like all his previous 
ventures in the same line, this too ended in failure, and after living 
for several years at Mount Benger, he gave it up and returned to 
Altrive Lake, where he permanently resided until his death in 1835. 
All this time he was earning a good income by his pen—for he 
knew something of the “ pot-boiler,” like many other literary men— 
but the bad seasons and the worse investments swallowed every- 
thing up. Nor must we forget that his profuse hospitality helped 
greatly to drain his purse. He kept simply an open door for all 
and sundry who chose to enter. Henry Scott Riddell tells howa 
certain individual came to dine with the Shepherd and his family 
only, and how before the day was over no fewer than fourteen 
additional visitors turned up to share in the dinner. No wonder if 
his fortunes became embarrassed ! 

The launch of Blackwood, in 1817, at once provided a medium 
for some of the Shepherd’s literary work. The famous “ Chaldee 
Manuscript ” appeared in an early number, and, as everybody knows, 
led to prolonged strife and great bitterness of feeling. The object of 
the article was to describe, in the style of a Scripture allegory, the 
beginning and early history of the magazine, and the discomfiture of 
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a rival publication started by Constable. There are four chapters, 
containing two hundred and eleven verses, all of which, with the 
exception of the first thirty-seven, were from Hogg’s pen ; but the 
production is not of the slightest interest now. Very different were 
the “ Noctes Ambrosianz,” printed in the same publication some 
five years later. These imaginary conversations were supposed to be 
between “Christopher North,” the Ettrick Shepherd, and some 
minor celebrities, but they hardly do justice to the Shepherd. They 
represent him as a pompous and bombastic individual, ready to give 
an opinion on any subject, and quite confident about the infallibility 
of that opinion. The James Hogg of real life was a much more 
lovable personage than the boasting Falstaff of the “ Noctes,” as 
those who knew him and Mrs. Garden’s excellent biography amply 
testify. 

A good deal has been said about Hogg’s social habits. One 
reviewer, we believe, has somewhere described him as “a boozing 
buffoon.” There is more of alliteration than of truth about this 
statement, which is, in fact, maliciously inaccurate. ‘The author of a 
recent book on Yarrow and its poets tells us that he has conversed 
with many persons who knew the Poet intimately, and their unanimous 
testimony is that he was thoroughly temperate in his habits. Of 
course, the times of Hogg were in this respect very different from 
the times of to-day, and it was only to be expected that a man in 
his position--a farmer, and a good-natured fellow to boot—should 
conform to the social customs of his day. ‘The jovial hours spent 
with “Christopher North” and others under the kindly roof of 
“‘Tibbie Shiels” were not spent without some handling of the cup 
which both cheers and inebriates, and there is some suspicion about 
Hogg’s morning order, given in a stentorian voice from beneath the 
blankets, to “‘ bring in the loch.” But all this proves nothing in 
favour of Hogg’s being a confirmed tippler. It simply shows that 
he had an occasional spree, and that is showing no. more than could be 
shown of many a worthy member of the kirk to-day. Nothing would 
ever have been heard of the little irregularities of Hogg, any more 
than of Burns, if his literary genius had not set him before the eyes 
of all men. 

The Shepherd’s frequent breaches of kid-glove and drawing- 
room etiquette must have given many a shock to those who could 
not, as Scott did, look beyond his manners to his naturally kind and 
simple heart. ‘ Well as Scott knew,” remarks J. G. Lockhart, “that 
reflection, sagacity, wit, and wisdom were scattered abundantly among 
the humblest ranges of the pastoral solitudes of Scotland, there was 
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here a depth and a brightness that filled him with wonder, combined 
with a quaintness of humour and a thousand little touches of absurdity 
which afforded him more entertainment, as I have often heard him 
say, than the best comedy that ever set the pit in a roar.” That 
droll story which Lockhart tells must have been one of those that 
competed with “the best comedy that ever set the pit in a roar.” 
The Shepherd was invited by Scott to dinner. He came dressed 
‘* precisely as any ordinary herdsman attends cattle to the market.” 
Mrs. Scott, being in a delicate state of health, was reclining on a sofa. 
The Shepherd, after being presented and making his best bow, forth- 
with took possession of another sofa placed opposite hers, and 
stretched himself thereupon at all his length, for, as he said afterwards, 
“T thought I could never do wrong to copy the lady of the house.” 
His foul shoes and greasy hands smeared the chintz ; but Hogg saw 
nothing. He dined heartily and drank freely. He jested, sang, told 
stories. Soon the wine operated, and let loose his vulgarity. From 
“Mr. Scott” he got to ‘Sherra” (é.e. Sheriff), from “Sherra” to 
“Scott,” from “Scott” to “ Walter,” from “ Walter” to “ Wattie,” 
and finished by calling Mrs. Scott *‘ Charlotte,” which fairly convulsed 
the whole party. Such is Lockhart’s story ; but we fear he was as 
little capable of appreciating the real merits of the Shepherd as 
Professor Blackie is of apprecjating an Italian song in a Scotch 
drawing-room. 

In person Hogg was manly and prepossessing, being a little above 
the middle height, and of a stout, well-set figure. His hair was 
light, and even so far on as his sixtieth year he looked so ruddy and 
vigorous that men half his age might have envied him, as no doubt 
they did. Carlyle has left this interesting sketch of him. ‘‘ Hogg 
is,” says the author of “Sartor,” “a little red-skinned, stiff rack of a 
body, with quite the common air of an Ettrick Shepherd, except that 
he has a highish, though sloping brow, and two clear little beads of 
blue or grey eyes that sparkle, if not with thought, yet with animation. 
Behaves himself easily and well ; speaks Scotch, and mostly narrative 
absurdity therewith. Appears in the mingled character of zany or 
raree show. All bent on bantering him, especially Lockhart ; Hogg 
walking through it as if unconscious, or almost flattered. His vanity 
seems to be immense, but also his good-nature. I felt interest for 
the poor herd-body ; wondered to see him blown hither from the 
sheep-folds, and how, quite friendless as he was, he went along 
cheerful, mirthful, and musical. I do not well understand this man ; 
his significance is perhaps considerable. His poetic talent is 
authentic, yet his intellect seems of the weakest; his morality also 
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limits itself to the precept, ‘be not angry.’ Is the charm of this poor 
man to be found herein, that he zs a real product of Nature, and able 
to speak naturally, which not one in at housand is? An unconscious 
talent, though of the smallest, emphatically naive. Once or twice 
in singing (for he sang of his own) there was an emphasis in poor 
Hogg’s look—expressive of feeling—almost of enthusiasm. The man 
is a very curious specimen. Alas! he is a man; yet how few will 
so much as treat him like a specimen, and not like a mere wooden 
Punch and Judy.” There is a kind of patronising air about all this 
that one does not like, and the picture is, besides, not particularly 
accurate. 

The closing years of Hogg’s life afford but little material for the 
biographer. One of the last outstanding incidents of his career 
was a visit to London, where he was received with every mark of 
distinction by all classes of society. We read of a great festival being 
given in his honour, which was “attended by nearly two hundred 
persons, including noblemen, members of Parliament, and men of 
letters.” We strongly suspect the Shepherd must have felt very much 
like a fish out of water in the mids? of all the féé#ng and feasting of 
this time. A story is told of his being taken to the Opera, where he 
very soon gave unequivocal signs of drowsiness ; yet to any inquiry 
implying a doubt of his feeling entertained he replied, “Eh! I like it 
gae weel, sir.” When he did give his attention to any part of the 
performance, his eyes were observed to be fixed on Costa, the con- 
ductor. At length he could no longer restrain his curiosity in regard 
to the man with the dd/on, and exclaimed, “ Wha, and what the deil’s 
that fellow that aye keeps wagging the stick yonder?” 

Hogg’s misfortunes pursued him almost to the end. When old 
age began to creep on him he was anxious to make some provision 
for his family, and the only way he could think of doing this was by 
issuing a collected edition of his works. It was, we believe, about 
this time that he wrote to Byron asking a recommendation to Murray. 
In the letter he speaks of his last publisher in no friendly terms, 
declares his “bills” are never “lifted,” and adds, sotidem verbis, 
“God d——n him and them both.” Byron, telling a friend about 
this incident, remarks: “The said Hogg is a strange being, but of 
great though uncouth powers. I think very highly of him asa poet; 
but he and half of those Scotch and Lake Troubadours are spoilt by 
living in little circles and petty societies.” But Byron was unable to 
help Hogg, and the latter got into the hands of a publisher who 
failed after the first volume of the poet’s works had been issued. 
Thus was Hogg’s last hope left unrealised. In the autumn of 1835 
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he was seized with a dropsical complaint, and in a few months Words- 
worth had sung :— 


The mighty minstrel breathes no longer ; 
*Mid mouldering ruins low he lies, 

And death upon the braes of Yarrow 
Has closed the shepherd-poet’s eyes. 


The shepherds carried him over the hills that divide Yarrow from 
Ettrick, and laid him in his own Ettrick kirkyard, a few steps from 
the cottage in which he was born. 

Hogg’s perpetual losses, as already indicated, led to much “ pot- 
boiling” literary work, which has now passed into oblivion, as work 
of that kind should be allowed to do. But no shades of oblivion are 
ever likely to close round his ‘‘ Bird of the Wilderness,” or “‘ Cam’ ye 
by Athole?” or “ Flora Macdonald’s Lament,” or “ Come o’er the 
Stream, Charlie,” or “ When the Kye comes Hame,” to mention only 
a few songs the production of which must always give a glory to the 
Vale of Ettrick, already consecrated by the memory of the old ballad- 
singers. These songs, it is safe to predict, will keep the Shepherd’s 
memory green as long as there are Scottish men and maidens to sing 
them. Apart from his songs, Hogg’s real strength lay in the realm 
of the supernatural. “I’m king o’ the mountain and fairy school ” 
he said to Scott, and he was right. No other poet has ever described 
Fairyland so well. It is his genius in this direction that makes “The 
Queen’s Wake” his best poem, and “The Brownie of Bodsbeck” his 
best prose fiction. The rest of his works might very well be for- 
gotten, and the world of literature would be none the poorer ; but 
these raust live. 


}. CUTHBERT HADDEN 
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ENGRAVEN IN THE STONES: 


A RECORD OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


ISTORY is of two kinds. In the more restricted sense it 
implies the narrative of events contained in written documents; 
but in the widest application of the term is comprehended all know- 
ledge of facts derived from external sources, written or otherwise ; 
the almost synonymous Latin and Greek words mean strictly “a 
matter of record.” It is with this broader definition that I am 
tempted to notice some of the fragments of history enshrined within 
the fabric of Worcester Cathedral, which are more ancient than the 
Bible itsélf, or than any manuscript that the world has ever known, 
for they are inscribed in the very stones. 

Approaching the cathedral from the river-side, we are at once 
impressed with the varying tints of the sandstone, the material used 
throughout in the main structure of the building. Excavated in the 
neighbourhood of Ombersley, in Worcestershire, this New Red sand- 
stone, as distinguished from the Devonian, or Old Red, is from a 
substratum of the Triassic system of rocks; it lies beneath the 
saliferous marls of Droitwich, and a capital section is exposed in a 
cutting of the Midland Railway at Bromsgrove station. The stone 
being warm in tone, compact in texture, and fairly durable, is eminently 
suited for the building of the early English church ; and the varying 
shades of colour render the effect peculiarly attractive from an 
artistic point of view when the newness of the surface has somewhat 
worn away, or been mellowed in the lapse of time. 

In order to appreciate more fully the teaching cf the stones it is 
necessary to travel far afield beyond the portals of the peaceful 
shrine on the banks of the placid Severn. 

Vast ages back in geological time, before the Tertiary sediment, 
the chalk, the Cotswold Oolites, or the Lias clays were deposited, the 
interstratified beds of the Worcestershire Trias were formed in lakes 
or lagoons, communicating, perhaps, with the ocean, from the dis- 
integration of still more ancient gneiss and micaceous schist. In the 
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rocks of Trias age, thus gradually accumulated in the marshy wastes, 
were embedded the bones of the first mammal which is known to 
have existed on the earth, the fossil remains possessing the characters 
of the surviving marsupials of Australia. Ripple marks preserved in 
some of the hardened sands of the Trias strata prove the existence in 
those periods, incalculably remote, of tidal action; every day you 
may see the same ridge and furrow produced by the ebb of the tide 
in the lower estuary of the Severn. In the Trias flagstones also are 
found the impressions caused by the feet of birds and quadrupeds, 
even as the imprints are left to-day on the sand or mud of the sea- 
shore. 

The Trias stones ot the cathedral simply tell of an epoch when 
the heart of England was a series of saline lagoons and islets more or 
less in connection with a tidal ocean, with a flora and fauna widely 
divergent from those of our present temperate zone, but linked to 
them by innumerable gradations in successive epochs—necessarily 
imperfect in the lapse of ages, but sufficiently clear to teach us that 
life comes only from life, since the remote period when incipient 
matter was first endowed with animation by the Giver of all life. The 
fossil plants from strata associated with the quarries from which the 
cathedral stones are derived indicate a semi-tropical climate, where 
the shallow waters of the inland lagoons slowly evaporated beneath a 
torrid sun; where wingless, or nearly wingless, birds, such as the 
Neéw Zealand apteryx, the wood-hen of Lord Howe’s Island, or the 
emu of the antipodean plains, flourished by reed-clad shores; and 
where marsupial animals bounded across the arid wastes of sand. 
The deposits of sclid rock salt in both the Cheshire and Worcester- 
shire marls are the product of this epoch, whilst the same process 
can be studied amid the plains of Central Asia or in the diminishing 
lake system of South Australia. Indeed, it is in the Trias period 
that we find the commencement of the typical flora and fauna which 
slowly develop through the Purbeck ages of geologists into the 
geological and botanical horizon now prevailing in certain portions of 
the Australian island continent. 

Within the portals of the cathedral we may discover another 
link in the chain of development. Let us proceed direct to the 
Gothic choir, which is so thoroughly expressive of a devotional 
spirit, and so perfect in every detail, that it might well be compared 
with the far-famed “ Angel Choir” of Lincoln Minster, the finest in 
the land. A good deal of the elegance displayed at Worcester is 
derived from the free use of the Purbeck shafts throughout, a 
material which the early English architects employed to advantage 
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in most of our cathedrals and abbey churches. The blue-grey of 
the polished surfaces lends an agreeable contrast to the carved stone 
work ; the sombre marble, together with the foliated capitals and 
richly carved bosses, give sufficient decoration without additional 
colour being applied to the stone. Effective as they are for archi- 
tectural purposes, there is something more in connection with these 
slender columns which suggest material for deep reflection, even 
if it be not on lines precisely ecclesiastical. An examination of a 
single shaft at once shows many sections of fossil shells belonging 
rather toa series of land testacea than to marine genera of mollusca. 
There are fragments of Paludinz, Planorbi, and Limnza, often 
enough exhibiting the internal divisions or segment walls of the 
different shells. If I might take a hammer to chip the marble 
pillar, I could obtain a whole collection of shells, with the remains 
of microscopic Cypridz always found in the upper Purbeck rocks. 
At Swanage or Lulworth, in Dorset, the strata may be studied 
zn situ. 

These freshwater limestones constitute the upper series of the 
Oolitic system, rocks relatively newer than the Trias strata. The 
Purbeck shafts in Worcester Cathedral are, consequently, almost as 
old as the Cotswold hills. The abundance of fossil remains in 
corresponding beds prove very clearly that a semi-tropical climate 
existed in England at the period, as in the Trias days ; the vegeta- 
tion and terrestrial fauna have also a most curious affinity with that 
of Australia. In the Trias period we found evidences of the dawn 
of the marsupial era in the palzontological remains, such as 
Microlestes antiquus. Now, in the Oolitic epoch this becomes the 
typical order, some twenty-five genera of marsupials having been 
discovered in the middle Purbeck rocks, embedded together with 
the remains of tropical plants. All the animals of that age had the 
progression of the kangaroo, and apparently carried the young in 
the characteristic pouch, and they lived amid cycadaceous plants, 
palms, araucarias ; great tree ferns flourished then, as they now do 
in Australia. Standing in the recesses of one of those glorious 
gullies in the great mountain range of New South Wales, we might 
actually imagine ourselves thrown suddenly back into the remote 
Purbeck days. The rock wallaby bounding through the scrub ; the 
strange proteaceous plants and luxuriant tree ferns are all links of 
the great Secondary age. Mr, Wallace has shown us how this vast 
island continent has been severed by a deep sea channel from the 
Asian archipelago and main ever since the Secondary period. 
Progress has been arrested, so to speak, in Australia, where, with the 
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single exception of the opossum, the marsupial order—once pre- 
dominant—alone survives. Standing by moonlight amongst the 
weird white gum trees, I have watched a queer bat hanging head 
downwards from the boughs, the piercing dark eyes gleaming in the 
half light from the sharp-featured face. It was but a harmless flying 
fox, yet suggestive enough of some blood-sucking vampire or winged 
reptile of pterodactyle kind, whose fossil! bones had risen again in 
the flesh. What an old-world creature, again, is the duck-billed 
platypus, gliding silently into some flowing stream. In this 
anomalous animal Nature has surely been trying her hand at half- 
a-dozen orders in one. The flat bill is that of a bird, the fur is that 
of a burrowing mole, the feet and poison glands are reptilian in 
character. Although the creature lays eggs, the young are suckled 
after the manner of marsupial mammals. The shells in the brackish 
lakes are allied to those embedded in the Purbeck limestones, and 
the primate fronds of the living Macrozamia are almost identical 
with cone-bearing cycads of Oolitic times. Amongst the fishes of 
North Australia lingers the Ceratodus, the survival of ancient orders 
with the primitive structure of the Devonian period Everything 
we see is the survival of an ancient fauna and flora, amid which 
mankind seems out of place. There is a slab of stone in the 
Chapel of Prince Arthur, at Worcester, which speaks eloquently 
of these past ages. 

Supporting the canopies of the arcade, dividing the choir from 
the north aisle, the slender columns are of polished Carboniferous 
limestone, either from the Derbyshire or North Wales hills, Primary 
rocks dating from the formation of the Coal-measures. This stone, 
or marble I ought rather to call it (any limestone which takes a high 
polish is called marble), is crowded with an extraerdinary wealth of 
organic remains, such as now exist in the depths of the far-off Pacific 
Ocean of another hemisphere ; these clear waters and torrid climes 
favour the growth of corals at suitable depths : encrinites, polyzoa, 
and a wealth of marine life luxuriate. On the shores of Ceylon, for 
example, the clear tidal pools teem with an exuberance of life, even 
as did the Carboniferous and Wenlock seas, in which the fossils of the 
polished limestones had their origin. A glimpse into one of those 
rocky pools on the shores of the Indian Ocean surely affords us a 
picture of what the Carboniferous seas were like. Ihave gazed from 
some small promontory into a realm of brilliant colour, where bright 
aigze, madrepores of violet and green, corals and sponges, or crimson 
gorgonia are mingled in lavish profusion. Jewelled fishes flash in 
and out like fire opals, and spiny echinoderms revel in the trans- 
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lucent seas. The remains are to be seen in the marble slabs, 
although the intense colours and living forms have passed away. The 
dried or fossilised skeleton of a sponge is not an object of tran- 
scendent beauty, but the living organism covered with gelatinous 
sarcode, supported ona network of needle-shaped spiculz, with each 
tiny cell the home of a ciliated monad, and the whole mass, perhaps 
delicately tinted as from an Alpine glow, is a wondrous sight. 

The cathedral stones, again, teach us that the prototypes of each 
organism lived and likewise flourished in the congenial temperature of 
the limestone seas. Attached to those ancient rocks something akin 
to the existing scarlet gorgonia spread its frond-like branchlets, each 
cell having its pink polyp and ciliated tentacles creating a ceaseless 
vortex, by means of which the food particles were attracted. The 
quiet pools had also their violet madrepores, aggregated colonies of 
animal life, and sea-green asteroid corals. Our purple and crimson 
echinodermata creeping on the ambulacral organs, with spinous 
spherical shells, are but modifications of pre-existing kinds, as the 
blue, orange, and red fish of the tropical seas, flashing in the intense 
light of an endless summer, are descendants of more ancient types. 
I have seen as strangely shaped crustacea from the Indian Ocean as 
any trilobite from Silurian rocks. At every turn the comparison is 
suggested between the past and present ages. Worcester Cathedral 
is a perpetual record of changing periods of tropical life-history 
presented in fragmentary pictures. “ The thing that hath been is 
that which shall be.” This is true enough in principle, but the 
evidence of every stone proves changing climatic conditions regu- 
lating the conditions of life in every form. 

The capacious nave of the cathedral is paved with slabs of black 
and white marble, the product of Irish and Italian quarries respect- 
ively. The choir steps and portions of the screen are made from red- 
toned Devonshire marbles. In one of the north chapels is the monu- 
ment to Lady Digby, one of Chantrey’s famous works : the figure is 
sculptured from pure white statuary marble, from the Apennines. 
The material is composed of a hard crystalline form of carbonate of 
lime metamorphosed by intense heat from a softer substance. If 
a small fragment of chalk is crushed into powder the microscopic 
washings reveal numberless organisms of the foraminiferze, of which 
pure chalk is almost entirely composed. The same carbonate of lime, 
in the form of chalk, has been actually transformed into statuary 
marble in the laboratory by the application of intense heat or pressure 
(almost convertible terms). Chalk and crystalline marble are but two 
forms of the same elements, although, in the latter case, organic 
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traces have been obliterated. Each square inch of Lady Digby’s 
sculptured form represents so many millions of foraminiferze which 
lived and had their being in the Cretaceous seas, and were deposited 
in the mud as the foundation of future rocks, in the same way that 
Globerigina ooze now accumulates in the bed of the Atlantic. 

On the opposite side of the choir stands the beautiful chantry 
containing the tomb of Henry VII.’s son. The monk architects of 
old knew full well that there was no stone in the world so capable of 
retaining the fine edges of carving in ages to come as the Tertiary 
limestones—comparatively new in geological time—which they con- 
veyed for the purpose from Caen, in Normandy, up the winding 
channel of the Severn. Thepalzontological records of these Tertiary 
rocks tell us that the older marsupial genera had gradually given 
place to mammals of a more advanced type, such as tapirs and the 
prototypes of the horse. Whilst surviving in Australia through 
these Tertiary periods, all the marsupialia, except the opossums, dis- 
appeared on the other continents. It is instructive to note ea 
passant that the Pleistocene caverns in Australia contain the fossil 
remains of pouched lions, bears, and other animals. 

Concerning the horse, the history that it tells is forcibly direct ; 
the changes in course of development are too striking to be ignored. 
It is difficult, for example, to realise that the magnificent shire horse 
is specifically the same as a little Shetland pony. What the breeder 
has accomplished with domestic varieties, is but a faint adoption of 
the operation of great natural laws working through time to their 
appointed end. ‘Thanks to Professor Marsh, the American geolo- 
gist, and to the researches of others in Europe, it is now possible to 
trace the modern Equus through many transitions until we find the 
hoof of the species passing into a foot with divided toes ; link by link 
it can be demonstrated by anatomists that the horse is descended 
from the Hipparion of Miocene age, and that, again, finds a common 
ancestry with other animals in the Palzotheridz of Eocene epoch. 
(See footnote on next page.) 

Threaded together, these fragments of history inscribed in the 
stones appear to me as so many links, imperfect as they necessarily 
are in the present state of our knowledge, in the grand scheme of 
organic evolution. Design in the universe implies a Designer. The 
succession of rocks in due order with their fossil contents proves 
definitely that climates alternated and seasons changed vast ages 
before Adam delved in Eden. Ice-bound regions have become torrid, 
tropics have changed to temperate zones, and temperate zones in 
turn been frozen ; and so it will be while the earth rotates upon its 
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axis. The transitions continue, and it is only because the life of man 
does not span a thousand years that we cannot follow or perceive 
the changes of climate in time. The evidence of the rocks shows us 
clearly that, according to climatic variation, so the animal and vege- 
table adapted themselves to the changing environment, advancing or 
retrograding as the case mightbe. Either thesuccessive creations were 
ruthlessly destroyed, to be replaced by a brand-new series, or the 
comprehensive law of evolution has been in operation since the 
germs of animation appeared on our planet. Ail the discoveries of 
biology teach us that the most complex organism is built up from the 
simple cell, and the study of embryology clearly reveals that during 
the transitional development of the ovum the embryo passes through 
successive lower animal grades before attaining to the higher type. 
Thus the embryonic chicken is at one period like a young dog-fish, 
and the human foetus has the evidences of a caudal appendage, and 
closely resembles the immature structure of the quadrumana before it 
is fashioned into Homo sapiens.‘ A young newt and a young salmon 
are absolutely alike at certain stages in development; then the 
reptilian characters appear, and finally the water-breathing gills are 
displaced by the air-breathing organs of the higher class. Metamor- 
phism is visible throughout the whole range of the geological king- 
dom ; organic structure is in a constant condition of change. The 
pangenesis doctrine of Darwin, or the modified heredity theory of 
Professor Weissmann, may not satisfactorily explain the potential 


1 The article in the Nineteenth Century, November 1891—-‘‘ Darwinism in 
the Nursery ”—bears forcibly on this point. , 
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capabilities of the germ plasm; we do not yet know why that same 
protoplasm, identical apparently in composition during the incipient 
stages, should develop along different planes into plant or animal 
respectively. The broad fact, however, remains, that the highest 
organisms are thus built up from single cells, and that the embryonic 
stages reflect, as it were, the previous orders in the zoological kingdom, 
through which the higher grades of animal life have passed before 
attaining to the present development. To concede these points as 
we are driven to do by the researches of biological investigation is 
going a long way towards the recognition of the grand scheme of 
organic evolution ; for there is nothing more difficult to accept in the 
doctrines of the survival of the fittest and natural selection than there 
is in the conception of complex man being built up from the lowly 
cell. If we credit the one axiom of biology, the others follow as 
almost inevitable corollaries. 

The study of the stones teaches that, although organic types 
appear to have been constant through entire geological epochs, the 
inherent tendency to change has been reasserted in ratio to the 
prevalence of climatic variation. That which cannot conform must 
surely die. The blubber-eating Esquimaux races would infallibly 
disappear if the sub-arctic zone gave place to tropical conditions, as 
the negro races would die out in a colder clime to give place to more 
suitable races. 

The time has gone by when the aspect of Christianity towards 
organic evolution can be hostile in character,' perhaps one of the 
most remarkable phases in contemporary thought being the counte- 
nance given by eminent theologians to the more advanced teachings 
of biology. Those who profess the doctrines of organic evolution are 
no longer adjudged without the pale of orthodox Christianity. 

In the alluvial valleys of the Severn and tributary Avon are found 
embedded the remains of reindeer, bears, beavers, and primitive 
oxen, together with parts of the gigantic mammoth and other extinct 
animals. These bones tell of a land connection between Great 
Britain and Scandinavia many thousands of years ago, when sub- 
arctic conditions, glaciers, and ice-fields reigned supreme in our 
land. Stone implements and corn-grinding utensils from the same 
deposits tell of a contemporary race of mankind existing in a nomadic 
state. This race of men lived thousands of years before the time of 
Adam, according to the Biblical chronology ; the necessary changes 
in climate and the distribution of land and sea could not have 
occurred in a brief six thousand years. Passages in the early portions 

' Vide Lux Mundi, section by the Rev. J. R. Illingworth, p. 181, ed. x. 
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of the Book of Genesis, it may be, point obscurely to pre-Adamite 
races of man ; and the variation in type from the highly-civilised man 
to the arboreal and cave-dwellers, the cannibal tribes, and lowly 
inhabitants of the Andaman Islands show us that man has been 
modified by infinitely small degrees through the Palzolithic and 
Neolithic ages. The study of the cathedral stones diraly reveals 
these things to my mind, and ieads me to the conclusion that the 
spirit of life in every degree, from the very lowest, is, in a measure, 
indestructible, and cannot suffer extinction, any more than matter can 


be destroyed. 
C. PARKINSON. 


























SPORT AND LITERATURE. 


N this paper it is to be understood that English literature alone is 

dealt with ; for not only is the British field quite wide enough 

for one harvest, but it is the most prolific in the world as regards the 
combined crop suggested by the heading. 

It cannot but be evident to the least sport-loving reader how 
closely associated are all forms of sports and pastimes with British 
life and thought ; nor is it possibJe to disregard the effects of such 
association upon the manners, and customs, and writings of the 
nation in question. Suffice it to say, that some of the greatest of 
our poets and prose writers constantly allude to the subject. Such 
references are found in likely and unlikely places: in the staid 
Quarterly and decorous Sfectator; in the frivolous, so-called 
“society” papers; and in publications nominally devoted to the 
discussions of science, the recording of law doings, or the illustrating 
of modes and robes. 

With the exception of a few specialistic journals—as religious or 
trade magazines and newspapers—all English publications constantly 
contain reference, more or less direct, to sport. There are published 
in the British Isles some hundred magazines and newspapers which 
proclaim themselves sporting journals pure and simple, whilst of those 
four thousand others which professedly deal with all things on earth 
and elsewhere, there are but few indeed which never touch upon the 
topic in question. Even the legal journals, and those devoting a 
large portion of their space to recording the doings in the Courts, 
necessarily occasionally refer at length to this subject, as witness 
many recent sensational racing and other gambling cases tried by 
English judges and magistrates. 

It is evident how strong a hold sport has established upon the 
language ; how its phraseology and similes have been engrafted 
thereupon—to its enriching ? 

In olden times a gentleman’s education was held incomplete if he 
were not a master of all the mysteries and parlance pertaining to 
sports of the field; all the complicated argot of hawking and hunting: 
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these things were essential, even though he could neither read nor 
write. Such paltry matters of erudition as the latter were left to 
those in holy orders and other mere clerks. 

In later days, when fox-hunting took the place of the more cere- 
monious forms of the science of venerie, which went out of vogue 
with the extermination of larger and more ferocious beasts of chase 
than the little red rover, a complicated phraseology still survived. 
But towards the middle of the present century the pedantry of sport- 
ing diction was voted “ bad form ;” though enough of it still survives 
to render the man ridiculous who affects to be.a sportsman, and, like 
Mrs. Malaprop, “ deranges his epitaphs.” 

The learned Albert Barrére, in his ‘ Argot and Slang,” observes 
that the study of the slang jargon of a nation—a language which 
is not the expression of conventional ideas, but the unvarnished 
rude expression of life in its true aspects-—may give us an insight 
into the foibles and predominant vices (as also virtues) of those who 
use it. 

As indicative of the way in which terms of the chase, of field 
sports, of games, and of the machines, implements, and accessories 
thereto, enter into the language of the street, the senate, the platform, 
and the newspaper, I append a few phrases that daily run trippingly 
off the British tongue. Thus we speak of a man being at bay when 
he is “driven into a corner,” the term being a strictly technical one. 
In modern stag-hunting the quarry is said to be “set up at bay” 
when, overrun and exhausted, he gets his back against a rock, and 
haunch-deep in water, with head and antlers carried warily, defies 
the daying pack. In the latter case, “ bay,” of course, has another 
significance, meaning bark. Herein lies one of the baffling beauties 
of the English language. In the “ Taming of the Shrew ” one reads, 
“Your deer doth hold you at a bay ;” the simile is just, though by a 
humorous method of illustration the ordinary positions are inverted. 
Speaking of the dead Cesar, Antony says, “ Here was’t thou bayed, 
brave hart ;” thus most appropriately borrowing a figure from the 
language of the chase. Again, in Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” 
(Canto I., The Chase), we find the following spirited lines, showing 
how “The Knight of Snowdoun, James FitzJames,” ran a gallant 


stag to bay : 
The hunter marked that :nountain high, 
The lone lake’s western boundary, 
And deemed the stag must turn to bay, 
Where that huge rampart barred the way. . . . 


Take also the verb “to babble” and the substantive “ babbler.’ 
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Babbler is a common and most expressive word. Inthe language of 
the chase, a hound that gives tongue at all times save the right one, 
namely, off the scent often, but rarely on: hence an unreliable, 
irresponsible chatterer. Compare Lord Beaconsfield’s famous phrase, 
“The hare-brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” Shakespeare 
says, “‘I do follow here in the chase, not like a hound that hunts, 
but one that fills up the cry”—“cry” having two meanings (the 
Immortal Bard loved juggling double entendre): a pack of hounds, 
and the music thereof. But, indeed, the great poet’s writings 
contain many references to babbling and babblers. ‘This babbler 
shall not henceforth trouble you,” said Julia in “ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” Elsewhere we find, “ And leave thy vain bibble babble.” 
In “Much Ado about Nothing,” Dogberry exclaims: “ For the 
watch to babble and talk is most fo/erab/e, and not to be endured.” 
The last words of Falstaff, when we are told “’a babbled of green 
fields,” exhibit a somewhat extended use of the word ; as does also 
the phrase from “ Titus Andronicus,” “ Whilst the babbling echo 
mocks the hounds ;” though the following from the same play 
strictly shows its use in its derivative sense: “A long-tongued, 
babbling gossip.” The author of the “ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable ” opens his preface with the words : “ What has this babbler to 
say?” quoting the bard aforesaid. Plato’s pithy aphorism, “ As 
empty vessels make the loudest sound, so they that have the least 
wit are the greatest babblers,” fittingly closes this section of my 
discourse. 

Daily we hear or read of “ trying back,” “on a false scent,” “ off 
the scent,” “a cold scent,” and the like, all of which are borrowed 
from the vocabulary of hunting, and require no explanation. Of all 
the various branches of sports and pastimes, hunting appears to have 
supplied more phrases and forms of illustration in English literature 
than any other. In Holy Writ we read of the hart heated in the 
chase panting for cooling streams, an allusion strictly accurate and 
practical. ‘To run with the hare and hunt with the hounds” is every 
man’s most natural illustration of a trimmer. The “whips” in the 
British Houses of Parliament marshal their respective packs just as 
do whippers-in their hounds. 

Quitting hunting for awhile, and passing on to other sections of 
the subject of sporting phrases and allusions, the expression “ in the 
first flight ” suggests itself. This, though borrowed from the language 
venatic, is primarily derived from the habits of birds, the most wary 
of which, with Deedalian promptitude, instinctively first take wing 
upon occasion, due or otherwise. ‘Wide of the mark,” a familiar 
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expression, originally referred to archery ; but though bows have long 
since given place to rifles, it is to-day as appropriate and expressive 
as it was in the time of Robin Hood. “To shoot at a pigeon and 
kill the crow” has for centuries served Englishmen to express a lucky 
accident ; while in the phrase, “ A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush” there isa distinct allusion to the ancient method of fowling. 
“ Hoodwinked ” is derived from hawking; for falcons or other trained 
hawks were, and are, carried with hoods over head and eyes till such 
time as it is required to despatch them after their quarry. 

Our omnivorous tongue has not scrupled to turn to the baser 
forms of so-called “sports” for felicitous, though vulgar, adages. 
From the cock-pit comes the expressive saying: “This cock won’t 
fight.” To the racecourse the politician, the lecturer, and the 
leader-writer have recourse when they speak of being overmatched, 
hampered, or “handicapped.” From the racecourse this convenient 
trope doubtless comes ; though for its actual derivation the card-table 
must be sought. Originally, handicap was a game at cards not 
unlike loo, but with this difference: the winner of one trick has to 
put in a double stake, the winner of two tricks a triple stake, and so 
on. ‘Thus, if six persons are playing, and the general stake is one 
shilling, and A wins three tricks, he gains six shillings, and has to 
“hand i’ the cap,” or pool, three shillings for the next deal. Says 
Pepys in his “ Diary:” “To the Mitre Tavern, in Wood Street, a 
house of the greatest note in London. Here some of us fell to 
handicap, a sport I never knew before, which was very good.” 

From cards also are derived such familiar sayings as, “ A card up 
his sleeve ” (a clever, if not a very commendable action) ; “‘a trump 
card ;” “to play your cards well,” &c. From billiards we borrow 
“ 4 fine stroke ;” from cricket, “a good innings ;” and from football 
* he has the ball at his feet.” Many others will suggest themselves 
to the reader, the foregoing being just jotted down as they occur to 
the mind of the writer, by way of examples. 

Shakespeare’s plays and poems abound with references and 
allusions to sport and pastime, together with direct quotations from 
the jargon thereof. He directly mentions such topics upwards of two 
hundred and fifty times—indirectly on thousands of occasions. And 
no wonder. Loving the air and living greatly in the same ; a very 
joyous and manly man ; born and bred in one of the loveliest portions 
of beautiful England, hard by the silver Avon ; surrounded by all the 
attributes of rural and sylvan life, and in an eminently sporting and 
sportive age (England was “ Merrie England” then) ; a sympathiser 
with lovers of “ cakes and ale” and all jollity ; it would be strange 
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indeed were one so keenly alive to all his surroundings mute as 
regards such subjects—failed to draw illustrations from such a 
copious source. In addition to those already given, I venture to 
quote a few passages from the works of the “ Great Heir of Time” 
in elucidation of this. And it is to be noted that our bard was 
evidently well versed in all matters pertaining to hounds and horses. 
Take the following admirable description of a horse : 

Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks strong and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide ; 

Look what a horse should have, he did not lack, 

Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 


Then, as to hounds and their glorious music, the following 
extracts from “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” (it being borne in 
mind that fashions change, and that the style of hound so nobly 
delineated by the poet, though utterly unlike his modern descendant, 
was precisely the animal beloved of children of Artemis in the Eliza- 
bethan era). Hippolyta says to her royal lover : 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they day’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 


Seem’d all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 


And presently Theseus takes up the theme, informing his fair 

inamorata that he is the happy owner of a noble pack : 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 

Again, Shakespeare alludes some half-dozen times to the game 
of tennis, so popular and fashionable in his day ; and once to billiards, 
hardly then the game now in vogue, nor played upon such tables as are 
used at the present time. No less than one hundred and fifty times is the 
word “sport” used by the bard in his deathless plays and poems; but 
not, of course, in the restricted sense in which the writer of this article 
uses it. Shovel-board and shove-groat shilling (2 Henry IV. 1. 4) 
are allusions to a somewhat similar game. It will be remembered 
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how Bardolph was to quoit (a reference to another game, used with 
the poet’s usual love of metaphor) Pistol downstairs, as the smooth 
shilling—the shove-groat—flies along the board. Rare Ben Jonson 
makes a similar allusion. 

And again, still digging in this exhaustless mine, whence every 
description of jewel may be extracted for purposes of literary adorn- 
ment—consulting this encyclopzedia of illustration—we find much 
reference to the ever-popular sport of angling. There is the well- 
known passage in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” plus the jest of the stale 
fish ; there is another in “Much Ado about Nothing ;” and the 
curious student will find them elsewhere in the revered volumes of 
which we are so fondly proud. Evidently Shakespeare was familiar 
with the game of football, in the elementary though popular form of 
the zera he adorned. Dromio of Ephesus (“Comedy of Errors”), 
doubly playing upon the word “round,” says : “ Am I so round with 
you, as you with me, that like a football you do spurn me thus?” 
And in the Master’s greatest tragedy Kent is made to say: “ Nor 
tripped neither, you base football player.” 

Leaving the Swan of Avon and the noble writers of the Elizabethan 
age, as we pass onwards we find more and more reference to sports 
and pastimes in all the writings preserved through the medium of 
type. Byron, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, Whyte Melville, 
and a host of others constantly allude to such subjects. Sometimes 
the writer, as in the case of Byron, betrays both ignorance of and 
contempt for sport ; sometimes, like Dickens, talented and classical 
authors display a cockneyfied lack of knowledge: Trollope writes of 
hunting calmly yet intelligently; whilst Whyte Melville (soldier, poet, 
novelist, sportsman) gave the world a collection of impassioned 
novels, mainly treating of the chase, which are alike imbued with the 
true spirit of sport and the divine flame of the artist. “Nimrod” 
(Mr. Apperley) ; Mr. St. John ; the authors of “Silk and Scarlet,” 
“* Post and Paddock,” “ Loch and Moor ;” the late Mr. Walsh, of the 
Field (“Stonehenge”); Mr. Senior (the great “Redspinner”), 
** Plantagenet,” “ Cordley,” and many others, have produced works 
elegantly written, crammed with poetical quotation and classical 
allusions. The sporting novel, and the novel which, in striving to 
depict the various phases of modern English life, has to touch upon 
the subject of sport, are so well known as to be familiar to all readers 
of current and, possibly, ephemeral literature. 

There are sporting writers and sporting writers. The vulgar 
tautological argot of the average reporter on racing or boxing, scul- 
ling, running, or knurr and spell, is as widely apart from the fasci- 
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nating and pure style of a Whyte Melville or a “ Brooksby ” as is the 
schoolboy’s essay on “‘ Kats” from the scholarly and model essays of 
Addison. 

Somerville’s “ Love Chase,” a work little read nowadays, is a 
piece of true poetry of a high order of excellence, though mere sport 
is its subject. The said “Love Chase” must not be confounded 
with the comedy of that name by the brilliant Sheridan Knowles. 
By way of illustration I append a few lines from the poem in 


question: 
All earth’s astir, rous’d with the revelry 
Of vigour, health, and joy! Cheer awakes cheer, 
While Echo’s mimic tongue that never tires 
Keeps up the hearty din. Each face is then 
Its neighbour’s glass—where gladness sees itself, 
And at the bright reflection grows more glad ; 
Breaks into tenfold mirth !—laughs like a child— 
Would make a gift of its own heart, it is so free ! 
Would scarce accept a kingdom, ’tis so rich ! 
Shakes hands with all, and vows it never knew 
That life was life before. 


And all about what, think you? Merely foxhunting. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to say into what works of English 
classical literature the student might dip without the certainty of 
encountering allusions to sports and pastimes (save only, of course, 
the writing of those holy men who have given to us solemn matter 
which should not be mentioned in conjunction with such a light 
subject as this paper treats of). 

In Hogg’s “ Madoc of the Moor” (Canto I., The Hunting) wil}? 
be found a spirited description of the chase in Scotland in the four- 
teenth century, reminding the reader so strongly of portions of Scott’s 
“ Lady of the Lake” that one is impelled to accuse Sir Walter of 
plagiarism. Note four lines previously quoted. 

Even the sage (and somewhat dull) Cowper cannot avoid a brief 
reference to the great topic. Says he: 

Nor yet the hawthorn bore his berries red, 
With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 
Nor autumn yet had dash’d from every spray, 
With his chill hand, the mellow leaves away : 


But corn was housed, and beans were in the stack. 
Now, therefore, issued forth the spotted pack. 


As being germane to my text, I should like to quote a few lines 
from the cynical, godless, unhappy genius known to mankind as 
Lord Byron, the poet : 
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Then there was billiards ; cards, too, but #o dice ; 
Save in the clubs, no man of honour plays ; 
Boats when ’twas water, skating when ’twas ice, 
And the hard frost destroy’d the scenting days ; 
And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaac Walton sings or says : 
The quaint, old cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 


But audi alteram partem. Dear old Father Walton must not be 
attacked by a lordly sceptic undefended and without being allowed 
the privilege of response. 

It is customary nowadays to regard “ Old Izaak” as the author 
of a delightful and immortal book, redolent of wild flowers, gently 
flowing streams, sweet country air and pastoral delights—as one who 
“babbles of green fields” in a style the most charming and 
sympathetic ; but at the same time certain modern angling experts 
affect to attach little or no importance to the “Compleat Angler” 
as a practical guide to the piscatorial art. The “National 
Encyclopedia” says: “The popularity of the ‘Compleat Angler’ 
has been preserved undiminished up to the present time, when it 
is read and loved, not certainly on account of its precepts and 
practical directions, which are now obsolete, but for its charming 
style and devout piety.” In a work well known to anglers, 
‘ Ephemera” takes the same text, preaching that Walton is quaint 
and fascinating, but his directions, save in a few instances, are 
antiquated and erroneous. Notso. Walton was no fly-fisher ; his 
pupil and colleague, Charles Cotton, ably deals with that branch 
of the art; but the “ Master,” and father of fishermen, despite 
antiquated and cumbersome tackle, was as skilful in deluding and 
capturing coarse fish, in bottom-fishing, and as well qualified to 
discourse upon the methods of the same, as any brother of the angle 
now living. 

The passage referred to by Lord Byron, in which Walton de- 
scribes the method of utilising a frog as a live bait, securing him 
to the hook tenderly, “as though you loved him,” need not be 
quoted here ; but the following may well be transcribed as illustrating 
the style of an English classical writer : “ But for the practical part, 
it is that that makes an angler ; it is diligence and observation, and 
practice, and an ambition to be the best in the art, that must do it. 
I will tell you, scholar, I envy not him that eats better meat than 
I do, nor him that is richer, or that wears better clothes than 
I do; I envy nobody but him, and him only, that catches more 
fish than I do. And such a man is like to prove an angler.” 
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Walton ever suggests Cotton. The well-born junior was the 
adopted son of the old, respectable London tradesman ; a great 
love united the two during life ; and Cotton’s work on fly-fishing is 
always bound together with Walton’s “Compleat Angler.” Through- 
out Cotton’s treatise the gentlemanlike disposition of the author 
breathes. Note the following as indicative of that kindly, charitable, 
considerate spirit which animated the disciple of the Father of 
Anglers, and which is not often found absent in fishermen of the 
present day: “I am not so totally devoted to my own pleasure, but 
that I have also some regard for other men’s.” He was accom- 
plished, handsome, and a prince and prophet among anglers ; 
especially towards the fascinating art of fly-fishing did he incline, 
preferring it before that which is termed “bottom fishing.” As 
Shakespeare says : 


The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 


Poor gifted Pope, the Twickenham hunchback, alludes to our 


subject : 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 


Pope says “prey,” but “quarry” would have been a more suitable 
word ; however, one cannot expect Pope to be az fait with venatic 
technicalities. 

Goldsmith, too, Dr. Johnson’s “Goldie,” who “wrote like an 
angel, though he talked like poor polly ””—even Goldsmith, both in 
the undying poem yclept “ The Deserted Village ” and in one of the 
finest comedies ever penned, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” frequently 
touches very happily upon the subject of this paper, but space forbids 
quotation. 

Referring more particularly to that spurious form of sport whose 
proper designation is gambling, Herbert says, very wisely 

Play not for gain, but sport ; who plays for more 
Than he can lose with pleasure, stakes his heart, 
Perhaps his wife’s too, and whom she has borne. 

Coming tardily, I fear, towards the termination of my article, I 
venture to “double back,” as sporting writers would say, and call the 
attention of my readers to a few passages in the works of two of the 
greatest and earliest of English classical writers, by way of finally 
showing the intimate connection existing between sport and literature. 
Edmund Spenser, the author of the pure and lofty “ Faerie Queene,” 
elsewhere pens the following : 
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In wrestling nimble, and in running swift ; 
In shooting steady, and in swimming strong, 
Well made to strike, to leap, to throw, to lift, 
And all the sports that shepherds are among. 

As for the characters in the Canterbury Tales, though, doubtiess, 
that worthy man, the knight, and his son, the lusty young squire, 
were sportsmen, we are not directly so told ; probably Chaucer in- 
tended it to be understood. All men of rank were sportsmen in 
those days. Be that as it may, as regards the knight and the squire, 
we are directly told that the franklin was a sport-loving man ; he 
was evidently a successful deluder of fish, as also a snarer of game ; 
for it is written : 

Withouten bake mete never was his hous, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drink. 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe, 
And many a breme and many a luce in stewe. 


Keeping partridges mewed up until they should be required is 
not in accordance with modern notions regarding sport in England, 
though at this day quails are so treated ; at certain seasons you will 
find them in little coops in every game-dealer’s shop. As for “breme 
and luce” (that is, bream and pike) in the stew-pond, that is a matter 
of taste ; and, of course, de gustibus non disputandum. Now, no 
country gentleman would eat a bream, though the mighty luce or 
pike is very toothsome, if properly stuffed, baked, and cooked. 

Lastly, the restless spirit of adventure and the fascination of big 
game-shooting, whilst they have attracted sportsmen to South Africa, 
have conduced to the production of much literary matter, alike 
elegant and stirring. Eloquent pens have dealt with sport in the 
Dark Continent in its widest, wildest, and truest sense. As an ex- 
ample of the spirited treatment of the topic now under consideration, 
dealt with in a truly poetical and descriptive style, furnishing also a 
complete and accurate list of the “beasts of chase” to be encountered 
in the untrodden wilds of the glorious country in question, I would 
direct the reader’s. attention to Pringle’s beautiful poem, entitled 
“ Afar in the Desert,” in which he will see, glowingly painted, the 
joys of a wild free life of genuine sport, and many curious and 
truthful statements referring to the kudu, hartebeest, and eland, the 
quagga, the “ river-horse,” and many other of the fere nature given 
to man by a beneficent Providence, all of which animals he is doing 
his best to exterminate from the face of the earth. 


CLIFFORD CORDLEY. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HE dramatic season is dead, is lapped in lead like the friends, 

all the friends, of King Pandion. ‘To look back upon it is 

like looking back over a waste of volcanic ground pitted with extinct 

volcanoes. There is little in it to remember, very little to regret. 

Perhaps, on the whole, so dull, so vacuous, so valueless a dramatic 

season has not waxed and waned for long enough. It was not alla 

blank ; it had its brightness, it had its beauty, but the brightness 

and the beauty were exceptional, and monotonous ineffectuality was 
the order of the day. 

The season brought with it few plays that called for serious con- 
sideration, it added little to the meagre list of contemporary plays 
that could by any amount of mental juggling be called works of art. 
It gave us two Shakespearean revivals, one refreshing riverside 
comedy, one entertaining comic opera, and some translations of 
Scandinavian drama which lent to the period the major part of what- 
ever dramatic dignity, whatever original artistic interest it possessed. 
In the blackness of its noonday night those stars of the North did 
stick fiery off indeed, and it is scarcely suprising if those who longed 
for something living were prepared to hail them as little short of 
miraculous in their ability. 

The cleverest comedy that the season has given us—indeed, the 
only clever comedy—is “ Walker, London.” It has been said, and 
truly said, that ‘‘ Walker, London,” is not, as a work of art, on a 
level with the successes in fiction of the author of “ A Window in 
Thrums ” and of “ A Little Minister.” It has been urged that it has 
not added in any degree to Mr. Barrie’s fame. No doubt these 
arguments are true enough, but at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the play is a very charming little play, and, further, that, 
as a work of art, it is very decidedly superior to that prose story of 
Mr. Barrie’s on which it is founded, the story called “* When a Man’s 
Single,” and that it is quite on a level with the very best pages of 
* My Lady Nicotine.” It is the work of a man of original ideas ; it 
is the work of a man who can write well and wittily, who has a very 
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exquisite humour, and who has succeeded in giving to the people of 
his sketch a distinct if not very striking individuality of their own. 
Its existence does much to redeem the dead season from its reproach 
of artistic barrenness. 

The one other bright spot in the season’s record, so far as 
original work was concerned, was Mr. Gilbert’s “ The Mountebanks.” 
Mr. Gilbert has written better “ books,” but be has also written 
worse, and the leading idea of his story was humorously conceived 
and humorously carried out. The play was really two distinct 
stories loosely stitched together, and the story which dealt with the 
doings of the strolling players, who gave the piece its name, was 
by far the better portion. In this half of the story, too, Mr. Gilbert 
was exceptionally fortunate in the interpreters of his fancy. The 
Nita and Bartolo of Miss Jenoure and of Mr. Monkhouse were 


creations to be remembered with delight both in their original forms 


as dancing-girl and clown and in their fantastic metamorphoses 
into clockwork Ophelia and Hamlet. Mr. Monkhouse was an old 
familiar friend, Miss Jenoure was new to London, and her success 
was the more welcome because it gave our comic stage an actress 
who can sing well, who can dance delightfully, and who can act in 
the most excellent spirit of humour and of fancy. 

The other artistic successes of the dead season were the 
Shakespearean revivals of Mr. Irving and of Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
and the performances of two foreign companies—the mimes who 
played the “Statue du Commandeur” and the company of which 
Sarah Bernhardt was the head. In each of these two companies 
there was one actor of genius ; in each of these companies the rest 
of the players did not count for much. It is true that in the 
pantomime the services of M. Courtés were enlisted, but he had not 
the opportunity to win such success as he won last year, when he 
played the Papa Pierrot. The genius of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt was familiar to London ; the genius of M. Tarride was quite 
new, and I am glad to think it was received with the enthusiasm that 
it deserved from those capable of appreciating its extraordinary 
power. It did not please the general public : it fairly enraptured the 
few who can welcome and understand masterly acting ; it left a 
memory behind it that will not be lightly effaced. 

These entertainments and the three plays of Scandinavian origin 
sum up all the important work of the past seven months. I have 
said that many were prepared to regard the Scandinavian plays as 
little short of miraculous in their ability ; yet, to be sure, as a matter 
of fact, they were, each and all of them, very far short of miraculous. 
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“Karin,” “A Visit,” and “ The Plowdens” were, in different ways, 
good plays, remarkable plays, strong plays. They were none of 
them dramatic revelations ; they did not proclaim, as the first per- 
formance of “A Doll’s House” proclaimed, the coming of a new 
order of things, the beginning of a revolution on the stage. But at 
least they carried on worthily the tradition of the previous year, of 
the year that had been called the Ibsen year, from the number of his 
plays that it saw produced for the first time on the English stage. 
They served to show that, in races akin to our own, races of kindred 
blood, races almost of common speech, the drama was a living active 
thing, dealing with real men and women, with their passions and 
their pains, with the inexorabilities of existence, ignoring alike con- 
ventionality and affectation, aiming solely at an honest realism. 
Neither “ Karin” nor “ The Plowdens” nor “ A Visit” belong to the 
highest development of the Northern drama. No one of them is to 
be compared for a moment with a play by Ibsen, or with a play by 
Strindberg. But, although in the circle of the Scandinavian drama 
they might hold relatively a low place, they were so far ahead of any- 
thing we could produce ourselves this year that their merits loomed 
disproportionately large, like shadows cn a mountain mist. 

Let it be recognised frankly, once for all, that there is nothing 
whatever unpatriotic in an enthusiastic recognition of the Scandinavian 
drama. Even if it were possible to regard art as a thing limited by 
geographical degrees, and bounded by the clauses of treaties, we 
should be forced to remember that for long enough we have had, 
in the true sense of the word, no independent drama in England. 
France has been our inspiration, France has been our idol ; if we 
must be unoriginal, it is no greater crime to draw our inspiration 
from the far North than from “our sweet enemy, France.” But, 
of course, if our drama is doomed to depend upon any inspiration 
from abroad, whether from France or from Scandinavia, its case is 
well-nigh hopeless. What we hope—those of us who most warmly 
admire the Scandinavian drama—is, that the example of men who 
are of kin with Englishmen in blood and tongue will make them 
eager, not to, slavishly imitate the pieces of Stockholm and Chris- 
tiania and Copenhagen, but to take heart of grace from the truth, the 
naturalism of these plays, and to endeavour, in consequence, to find 
in purely English conditions suggestions for plays as powerful, as 
moving, and as true as anything that the masters of the North have 
created. 

A certain body of opinion persists in connecting admiration for 
the Scandinavian drama with adhesion to the principles of what is 
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known as the New Criticism. The connection is more apparent 
than real. To begin with the term, New Criticism is very vague and 
very misleading. In its narrowest sense it refers to a certain number 
of young men, not six all told, who have in common the privi- 
lege of very decided opinions, and who are supposed to have in 
common an uncompromising adoration for the same gods. In its 
wider sense the New Criticism would seem to mean, in the mouths 
of its antagonists, anybody who dislikes anything that is old-fashioned, 
| anything that is not of the moment momentary. If this definition o 
were in any sense applicable to the New Criticism, then the New 
Criticism would not call for five seconds of serious consideration. 
If it does call for serious consideration at all, if it can in any real 
sense be said to exist, it is because it does, in the person of each of 
| its individual members, strive very earnestly and very anxiously after 
| artistic truth and artistic beauty. That a New Criticism exists which 
| has any common principles, any common plan of campaign, any 
common principles of judgment, it would be, I imagine, rash to 
maintain. The little handful of men who are commonly supposed 
to serve under that banner are, indeed, chiefly remarkable for the 
incompatibility of their views, for their almost uncompromising 
differences of opinion, for their deeply sundered theories of artistic 
salvation. 

In the immediate past the whole question of the New Criticism 
has been brought into prominence by an article of Mr. William 
Archer’s in the August number of the Fortnightly Review. Mr. 
William Archer is an authority entitled to be listened to with all 
attention when he writes about the drama. To him belongs the 
credit of having, at a time when the drama and, in consequence, 
dramatic criticism were at a pitiably low ebb in this country, done 
much to quicken the interest and spur the intelligence of the public. 
To him more than to anyone else is due the spread of what is called 
“Tbsenism.” He has laboured hard and loyally to prove that the 
stage is a serious subject, to be treated in all seriousness by men 
honestly anxious for its honour and glory. He has been brilliantly he 
seconded in this effort by Mr. A. B. Walkley, another of the critics 
of the New Criticism, but a man who, as thinker and as writer, differs 
widely from Mr. Archer, whose attitude towards the dramatic art is 
widely different, whose views of life, as expressed in his writings, 
are widely different, and the views of life of a critic inevitably in- 
fluence his criticism. Mr. Archer and Mr. Walkley are always classed 
together. ‘The classification is absurdly unscientific, but it at least 
shows that they stand, as it were, apart. “Where three men stand 
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together the kingdom is less by three,” and in the sense of hostility 
to the old dramatic order, Mr. Archer and Mr. Walkley, and some 
one or two others, may be said to stand together. 

Mr. William Archer reminds me a little of Faust when, on a cer- 
tain unfortunate occasion, he interpreted the sign of the Earth Spirit 
and aroused its servant. When once he had aroused the Earth 
Spirit, Faust did not very well know what to do with it, very much as 
the Master’s apprentice in the legend did not know what to do with 
the familiar demon that he had evoked while his master slumbered. 
Mr. Archer has called up, not indeed the Earth Spirit, but the Spirit 
of the New Criticism, and, having called it up, there would appear 
to be moments when he is not quite at his ease in its shadowy 
presence, and is slightly uncertain of the means to employ where- 
with to exorcise it. For the New Criticism—which it is to his 
honour and his glory to have summoned from the darkness which 
surrounded him—threatens to be as unmanageable as the trickiest 
of familiars or the most terrible of Djinns. Already the New Criti- 
cism, like every other new creed—the greatest of all creeds not 
excepted—has shown a tendency to break off into all manner of 
heresies, to evolve all manner of new theories. I will not say, sur- 
veying the little army of the new critics, in the words of the Ulysses 
of “Troilus and Cressida”: “ Look how many Grecian tents do 
stand hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions ;” but I will 
say that the differences of opinion in the New Criticism are very 
many, and that they are sometimes very grave indeed. 

What the New Criticism has in common is its receptivity, its 
readiness to welcome new forms of art, its antagonism to conventions 
merely as conventions and to formulas merely as formulas. If it has 
been driven to seek abroad for the examples of success in the art 
with which it is immediately concerned, it is because no such examples 
are to be found on the contemporary English stage, strangled as it 
is with conventionalities, mummied as it is with mannerisms. Mr. 
Pinero made a grave mistake when, in the letter which Mr. Archer 
quotes in the August /ortnightly, he wrote bewailing the action of 
the New Criticism. “A few years ago the native authors were 
working with a distinct and sound aim, and with every prospect of 
popularising a rational observant home-grown play.” When, one 
asks in wonder, was this revolution taking place? “Then,” says 
Mr. Pinero, “came the Scandinavian drama, held up by the New 
Critics as the perfect drama, and used by them as a means of dis- 
crediting native produce. Just for the present everything is knocked 
askew.” The facts are quite the contrary. There was no re- 
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volutionary movement at all until the New Criticism came, and the 
example of the Scandinavian drama has stimulated thought and 
action to a degree which the party of progress could scarcely have 
hoped for at first. Mr. Pinero himself has felt the benefit of the 
influence, and the best play Mr. Jones has done, “The Crusaders,” 
was the outcome of that influence. ‘The New Criticism, the criticism 
of progress, had a hard task before it, but it has worked hard and 
succeeded beyond its dreams. It has done much. It has much 
more to do. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 


























TABLE TALK. 


An IMMEDIATE RESPONSE TO APPEAL. 


ARELY, indeed, has response to what I may call prayer come 
so immediately and so gratifyingly as in the case of my 
paragraph in last month’s Gentleman's Magazine, entitled “A New 
National Library.” At the very moment when that paragraph 
appealing for a library for the scholar, “ confined to the works of 
great cost and importance,” for which he has need, was put into the 
hands of the public, the very ideal library for which I asked was 
being given to the country by Mrs. Rylands. Perfectly accidental 
was the coincidence, and I had not the slightest glimmer of the fact 
that such a gift was contemplated. When I heard of the prospective 
sale of the Althorp Library, with which I dealt in a companion para- 
graph, the idea of a purchase by the nation of that noble collection 
entered my mind, only to be dismissed as visionary and unpractical. 
At the same moment, fortunately, the same idea entered into the 
mind of another who was able to regard the purchase as practical, 
who bought the library ex d/oc, is about to place it in a convenient 
home and give it to England. Of all libraries in the world—such, that 
is, as can conceivably come into the market—this is the ideal to form 
the nucleus, and, indeed, to constitute the library of which I speak. 
When once the books are lodged in their new home it is certain that 
lacune will be filled up, and that other -equests will follow. That 
the library will be located in Manchester instead of London, I must 
regret for other than purely selfish reasons. The motive is, however, 
so respectable and so pious that I could not dream of protest. 
Happy is the land that has citizens capable of endowing it with such 
a treasure. 


Our LATEsT ACQUISITION. 
F my remarks as to the sale of the library I have nothing to 
withdraw. The dissociating of themselves from the intel- 
lectual life of the nation on the part of the great families is part of 
that democratising of our lives and institutions the signs of which 
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are everywhere evident. It is clear that a nobleman is not called 
upon to consult me before he sells what is as much his own 
as his stud. If anything were needed to reconcile me to this state 
of affairs, it is the fact that the greatest of private libraries, long prac- 
tically outside my ken, will now be brought within it so soon as 
the formalities of the circumlocution office will permit. I will urge, 
however, that this collection stands on a different footing from the 
British Museum, and that access to it should, as I before suggested, 
be confined to serious students and men of guaranteed reputation- 
Books of value, at the British Museum even, are not at the mercy of 
all comers, and with all precautions the record of destruction and loss 
is sufficiently dismal. In club libraries I have known a member, to 
save himself a trifle, cut a tract from a bound volume in the library. 
From ravage of this kind our new acquisition must be protected. So 
soon as these treasures are on view, I shall seek for an opportunity 
of inspecting them, and shall hope then to say something more to my 
readers concerning them. 


Mr. HENLEY’s POEMs. 


ONCERNING the value of Mr. Henley’s poems, to which also 

I drew attention in the August number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, I have received gratifying, if unneeded, support. As to the 
merits of those productions, I would hold my own opinion in opposi- 
tion, were such a thing possible, to the assembled and united voices 
of criticism. In the Fortnightly Review for the same month, however, 
my opinion was fortified by that of a most competent judge, in 
Mr. Arthur Symons. A space I could not claim was at the disposal 
of Mr. Symons, who has dedicated to Mr. Henley’s literary accom- 
plishment an entire essay. The verdict is in each case, however, the 
same, and the poems and even the passages chosen for quotation are 
in some cases identical. ‘* London Voluntaries,” which I mentioned 
with highest praise, is obviously a favourite with Mr. Symons, and 


the refrain beginning 
What have I done for you, 


England, my England ? 


is also quoted with admiration. On the revolutionary aspects of 
Mr. Henley his critic dwells, and the latest volume of poems is 
regarded as “a vigorous challenge, a notable manifesto,” on behalf 
of “the art of modernity in poetry.” I cannot follow further 
Mr. Symons, but am pleased to find that our opinions are in so 
plenary accord. 
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“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLEs.” ! 


“Tess of the D’Urbervilles: a Pure Woman,” has been the 
most discussed and the most commended. It is, indeed, a power- 
ful and harrowing, if not wholly satisfying, story. ‘There is much 
boldness in selecting as a pure heroine a woman whose honour is 
twice sacrificed—once to her ignorance, and a second time to her 
poverty. The old charm of Mr. Hardy’s descriptions of rural life is 
preserved, and the pictures are as vivid as they can be. Some 
influence upon a vigorous English mind of the latest form of 
French realism however appears, and Tess’s murder of her villainous 
lover may be compared with the slaughter of her husband by 
Pauline Blanchard, as exhibited recently by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 
I would rather Mr. Hardy would stick to his old English style, and 
keep his heroine from the gallows ; and his final picture of the hero 
hand-in-hand with his future wife, the sister of the woman who has 
died for him, fails either to win sympathy or carry conviction. 


A MONG the novels of the past season Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 


On “SELECTIONS.” 


BIBLIOPHILE achainé, as the French say, and a genuine 
lover also of the contents of books, I am not disposed to look 

with too much approval upon selections from the works of great 
authors. A florilegium or an anthology, except when it preserves to 
us poems elsewhere inaccessible, scarcely appeals to me. I admit 
that there are men so busy that they cannot afford time to read much 
poetry even if they had the taste, which they rarely have. I am not 
of these. The admirable selections from the old dramatists of Lamb 
and Leigh Hunt have not weaned me from the originals whenever I 
can obtain access to them; and though there are authors of mark 
concerning whom I know discreditably little, I do not want other 
people to taste them for me, and I mean to read them when I have 
leisure, that leisure to which we all look with a sort of pensive half- 
hope, and awaiting which Death finds us and leads us away. Books 
of criticism, such as Leigh Hunt’s “ Imagination and Fancy” and 
“Wit and Humour,” Hazlitt’s “ Essays,” and Warton’s enchanting 
‘‘ History of Poetry,” sent me in search of the writers from whom 
they gave appetising extracts. In saying these things I am not 
seeking to force on my readers unsolicited and unwanted fragments 
of autobiography, I am only preparing them to attach full value to a 

1 Osgood, M‘Ilvaine, & Co. 
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species of recantation I am preparing. When in a pretty and read- 
able form one obtains a masterpiece of a man whose whole works 
rest in comfort upon the shelves, with some dust upon their tops 
awaiting their turn to be read in the leisure that cometh not, one 
is lured into reading it out of turn, and onc is occasionally thankful 
for having been so tempted. It must be a work complete in itself, 
however, and not a volume of “ beauties.” 


Swirt’s “ PoLITE CONVERSATION.” 


O a temptation of the kind I have just yielded with very 
gratifying results to myself. An edition, edited by Mr. Saints- 
bury, of Swift’s “‘ Polite Conversation,” in three dialogues, has been 
added to the “Chiswick Press” editions of Messrs. Whittingham. 
More years than I care to count have elapsed since I first read this 
masterpiece, and I had but a faint recollection of its brilliancy. 
Nothing can, of course, surpass in satire “Gulliver” and “The Battle 
of the Books.” The “Polite Conversation” is, however, worthy to stand 
side by side with these immortal works; and it has a tolerance for 
human error not common with Swift—with something positively 
approaching good nature. As Mr. Saintsbury says of the characters 
by whom the dialogue is maintained: they “are scarcely satirised ; 
they are hardly caricatured. Not one of them is made disagreeable ; 
not one of them offensively ridiculous.” How brilliantly painted are 
they, moreover; and their dialogue is good enough almost for Con- 
greve or Sheridan. It is difficult to resist the conviction that 
Swift had the making of a brilliant comedy-writer. He seems, in- 
deed, to have felt this, and in the exquisitely humorous Introduction 
he says: “My most ingenious Friend already mentioned, Mr. Colley 
Cibber, who does too much honour to the Laurel Crown he de- 
servedly wears (as he hath often done to many Imperial Diadems 
placed on his Head), was pleased to tell me that, if my Treatise were 
formed into a Comedy, the Representation, performed to advantage 
on one Theatre, might very much contribute to the Spreading of 
polite Conversation among all Persons of Distinction through the 
whole Kingdom.” This is mere banter, but Colley Cibber was too 
good a judge of wit not to have been capable of feeling and 
uttering the opinion assigned him. Another whim of the author, 
meanwhile, that schools for the study of his book should be esta- 
blished, has been practically carried out, since a very large percentage 
of his jokes are still retailed in conversation. 
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THE “ Micuty DEAD,” 


OW much of our enthusiasm for the “ mighty dead” is 
genuine, and how much counterfeit? Genuine enough is 
the delight which we take in their works, and a disciple is apt 
enough to let his religion run away with him. Many of us are 
labelled Wordsworthz#es, Shelleyz/es, Browning#¢es, and even, to in- 
clude a living man, Ibsené¢es. When an occasion comes, however, 
for doing ostensible honour to a great man, we hold aloof. In the 
case of the greatest even, when an attempt was made to celebrate 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare, what was the result? A great deal 
of unseemly squabbling, the planting of a tree on Primrose Hill, and 
the collection of a few hundred pounds, which have never, I believe, 
been refunded, and are now lying until somebody has the courage to 
appropriate them—if, indeed, they are not already appropriated. A 
movement to do honours to Marlowe was scarcely more successful. A 
monument was, indeed, erected in Canterbury, the city of Marlowe’s 
birth, but remains incomplete for want of funds. After Marlowe 
comes Shelley, the hundredth anniversary of whose birth a few well- 
meaning, amiable, and distinguished gentlemen have just com- 
memorated. In no case was the general public touched; no national 
or patriotic feeling was aroused, and the entire proceedings were 
regarded, if not with contempt, at least with indifference. The 
attitude is not, as might be supposed, the outcome of a conviction 
that our public statues are failures: it is a genuine apathy. The 
people who hunt royalty as though it were a wild animal, who stood 
for hours on the chance of seeing Garibaldi, are moved by no senti- 
ment beyond the feeling of the day, and would not cross the street 
to do hormage to a dead poet. 


THE SHELLEY MEMORIAL. 


ERY little seems likely to come out of the Shelley celebration. 

One is none the less glad that it has been held. Shelley 

now needs no vindication. There is, indeed, more cause to fear that 
he will be the subject of too blind a cult. Still, a more striking 
example of the way in which “ The whirligig of Time brings about 
his revenges” can scarcely be conceived. Here are dignitaries 
ecclesiastical and temporal, and conservatives of the deepest dye, 
doing homage to a man whose name once stank in the public nostril, 
who was compelled to leave the country, who was deprived of the 
possession and control of his children, and whose writings were 
declared by the highest legal authority of the time to be debarred from 
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the protection of the law. I should like, however, the testimonial 
to take in this instance the form of a statue. If ever there were a 
face and figure calculated to stimulate the ambition of the sculptor, 
they were those of Shelley. A task of some difficulty would, how- 
ever, attend the aspirant. For an emblematical design, however, 
Shelley himself gives the outlines in ‘‘ Adonais ”: 

His head was bound with pansies over-blown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue ; 

And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 

Round whose rude shaft dark ivy-tresses grew, 

Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it ; of that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart : 

A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart. 


A CONCORDANCE TO SHELLEY. 


EANWHILE, if public recognition is withheld, private zeal 

runs in advance. In his “Concordance to Shelley,” ! Mr. 

F. S. Ellis has given the world a monument really more endur- 
ing than brass and marble. One stands aghast at the zeal and piety 
that have been necessary to furnish this noble and exemplary index 


to every word in every line of Shelley’s works. The labour, Mr. Ellis 
says, has been of love, and his assertion may be accepted, since 
under such conditions only could it have been accomplished. 
Mr. Ellis’s concordance is, indeed, in its class a model. Besides 
enabling a student to find instanter any passage of which he is in 
search, it classifies the words used by the poet in groups, giving 
thus the various senses in which an individual word is used. This 
style of concordance-making has been condemned as augmenting 
the difficulties of reference. ‘To me the objection seems hypercritical. 
With the expenditure of a very little trouble in mastering a method, 
the task of consultation is simplified and abridged. Mr. Ellis speaks 
of the work of compilation as pleasurable, as, indeed, an antidote 
against cares. I hope the comforting assurance will encourage some 
one to give us the much-needed concordance to Wordsworth, 
When a line from the Sonnets comes to the mind, the task of verifying 
the quotation becomes inexpressibly difficult. Though the most 
appropriate and valuable tribute to Shelley yet given, the fact that 
the concordance came out in the centenary year of the poet's birth 
is, we are told, an undesigned coincidence. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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